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(‘ THaT’s A BUDLAND FACE,’’ SAID RONALD, AS HESTER AND THE LITTLE GIRL DISAPPEARED.] 


A LATE ATONEMENT. 
PE 


PROLOGUE. 


Far enough from old England, thousands 
ot miles from their native land, a regiment of 
British troops were quartered, The 92ad 
were ag brave a body of men as ever marched 
to the sound of a military band; they were 
very popular in their distant station, and 
there was a feeling of regret in many a heart 
when it became known that they were to be 
withdrawn, and that orders had come for 
their immediate return to Eogland. 

The 92ad themselves hardly shared this 
regret, they had met with much kindness and 
hospitality in the little crown colony, but on 
the other hand the climate was atrocious, 
mosquitoes, dust storms and fever were triala 
from which they would gladly be released, as 
one of the private soldiers frankly remarked 
to his fellows, it would be a comfort to see a 
Fe ea cold Christmas again instead of 
feeling ag though one's almanack had suddenly 





turned topsy-tarvy and thrown December into 
the mic dle of Jaly. 

The chaplain of the 920d was young and un. 
married. How he came to embrace a olerical 
career people often wendered, for though one 
of the kindest-hearted and most conscientious 
men who ever breathed, Ronald Fenton, never 
seemed quite at home in the pulpit, hia 
Sermore were undeniably inferior to his con- 
versation, and it ig only fair to say he was 
fully conscious of the fact. A good man with 
& sincere reverence for his calling, and an 
honest desire to do hia duty, Mr. Fenton yet 
seemed marvellously out of place in his 
presant lot, 

No-one could have quite explained why, un- 
less it was his extremely youthfal air and 
simplicity of manner which strangers some- 
times mistook for simpleness—a great error, 
for Ronald had his full share of brains, and 
possessed besides a clear intellect and sound 
judgment. 

‘* Mr, Fenton would be delightfal,’’ said one 
of hie fair friends to another, ‘if only he 
could consrive to look ten years older, and not 
to be so trampled upon.” 





She was quite right; only by ‘trampling ” 
she did not mean that any one persecuted or 
scorned the young chaplain, but that from the 
mere fact of his good nature and willingness 
to oblige, Ronald Fenton was put apor, 

A dozen things that were really not his 
work became so because he never refused to 
relieve other people of the trouble, 

He was at every one’s beck and call, in 
sorrow or joy his sympathy was demanded, 
and received as a right; in every scheme, 
either philanthrophio or social, he was expected 
to do the hard work, while others received the 
honour and oredit; in short, Ronald Fenton 
was about the hardest worked member of the 
92ad Regiment, and yet, neither his exertions 
or the intense heat and tropical climate had 
the least effec) upon bis appearance. 

He had come ont to Radlan looking about 
twenty four, with very fair hair, a pink and 
white complexion like a girl's, and the mildest, 
kindest of blue eyes, and though it was seven 
years ago, and everyone knew he muat be well 
over thirty, he did not Iocok a day older than 
when he landed. The fair hair, girlish com- 
plexion and blae eyes were qaite unchanged, 
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and strangers always imagined bim to bea 
newly-appointed chsplain juss cut from 
Enpgiana. ; 

Is was the height of summer, which, since 


Rud)wn ig the other sice of the equator. meant , 
In another month | 
the 92nd Regiment would be under way for ! 


the micdle of February. 
home, the mosquitoes, dust storms, and 
tropical beat would be things of the past. 
They would probably be stationed some- 
where in Evgiand, and be free to look up the 


friends and relations they bad not teen for | 


seven yesre, to gather up the dropped threads 
of pleasant scquaintancesbips, and talk with 
loved familiar zindred of the changes those 
even years of absence bad made 
Unforsonately, for the little chaplain—he 
was decidedly ehort, having been the smallest 
rian of his college—be bad no rélatione to speak 
of—sn only ohild—bie parents bad cied before 
his school days were over; his gnardian 


tnole berg sn Officer, with some influence | 
i beanty of the summer night, 


bad insisted on his taking orders and be- 
coming in due conree an army chaplain. 


The Colonel died while Mr, Fenton was on | 
' once been noted for its sumptuous hospitality, 


hia wsy %0 Rodlean, and now Ronald had no 
kingred nesrer than afew cousins. He had 


no very intimate friends, no one at all whose | v f 
| wae as well cared for, as tastefully keps up ay, closed the window, and took up his station ir 


hovse would bave seemed home to bim, 


Ts Ictelivess of his life is bess understeod | 
| ite sunshine, 


by ssy:ny thet the Eoglish mail had rarely 
bropght him p letter, snd there was no cre in 
bis native land to whom he wrote fegularly. 

Is was pine o'clock. Mr. Fenton bad pre- 
vared bis sermon for the next day, and was 
yvaading @ magezine. Radlan boasted an 
excellent public library, which supplied most 
of the leacipg Eng!ish papers ano journals a 
month or so afrer date ; his dog curled up at 
his feet, s tomb'ler of lime janice and water by 
his side, and the delightfal coneciousnees he 
need not usdergo the pangs of compoving any 
more eermon: for s week, Ronsld wag 
thoronghly enjoying himeelf. | The French 
windows were cpen on fo the verandah, whose 
trellis work was hidden by the gorgeous 
bicssoms of the ecarlst passion: flower. Far 
away he conld just discern she bine waves of 
the Indian Ovean, and the white sails of the 
ship? tn the bay. Tae pale moon was rising 
slowly over them, a great stillmess had setsled 
cn Rudian, and ress had come even to the 
inéefatigabie Mr. Fenton ! 

Eiud ix? At the very moment when Ronald 
Was thoroughly interssted in his story, hia 
soldier servand sppeared with a very solemn 
face, and & small note directed in a quavering, 
unoertain band. 

* Prom Me Grieves, please sir!" 

Ronald started, not becanse of the lateness 
of the hour, or becanse the note might be a 
summons for him to quit hia herd.earned 
repose, and go forth once more to his Iaboura, 
but from & very differen’ reason, Hs hud never 
in his life spoten to Mr. Grieves who waa 
indeed pepulerly regarded by Radlan as a 
miesnshrope. 

Never since Mr, Fenton had been in the 
colony could he remember having heard a 
goad worn of the mérohant who was the 
richest man in the town. and yet had never 
expended # ehiling in charity or hospitality. 
With the rote stil! onepened in his haud, the 
chaplain tried to recollect the fragmentary 
history he had picked up of the wealthy 
tracer. 

io wag little enough. Joseph Grisves had 
come from Ecgiand nearly thirty years before 
and engsged himeelf ae bookkeeper to one of 
the leading merobante, By skill and energy 
ho bad raised Wimselft0 8 partnerebip with hia 
employer, married the old man’s ‘@augther 
and ioberited she whole of his possessions. 

Mrs. Grieves died young, leaving no living 
chiloren, and, from that moment, Her hasband 
ehanged inte a gloomly, disagréeadle man: He 
refosed all invitetions, admitted no ore to bia 
house, and seemed to care for nothing in the 
world bu) making money. No one could fey a 
dishonest act to his charge, he had robbed no 
one in word ordeed; he kept hie buciness engage- 
ments’punctually, paid a fair price te every- 


one he employed. He was honest, in@ustrious 
and upright, but everyone in Radisu regarded 
bim-with aversion, and his beautifnl bonse 
had not been entered by friend or acquaintance 
for years. f 

* What a simpleton I am,” reflected Mr. 
Fenton, “to go puzzling over what the old 


noiseless fashion, but Dr, Browne turn; 
round to bet and said, politely,— ‘ 
“ My patient is seking for some coffco, yj) 
you prepare id yourself please, Mra, Dixon, }, 
does not seem to fancy it got ready by a; 
one else.” : 
She darted a leck at the dootor whiy: 








culty. 


| bis hat, and calling to his servant that he 


'-which the windows opened. 


men oan want with me, when I have only to/ would bave scared a nervous man, perhaps shy 
open the letter to find out.” suspected it was but a ruse to get her cut «| 

The letter was very short and very simple! the way. However, she did not attempt }, 
but it did not at all solve the clergyman’s , dispute his mandate, and retired to the kitohey 
enigma, regions, while the two gentlemen wen: on {, 

‘They tell me you are & good man snd | the sick room. 
mercifal—come to me at once. I am in sore}! Ronald Fenton had seen the merchay: 
need of a friend.” several times, he had indeed been pointed on 

There was no signature. The writing all | to him as the “richest man in Radian,” |; 
gave signs of weakness, and the last words | crossed the chaplain’s mind, as he say hi; 
had evidently been penned with great difi-| haggard, troubled face, that gold and silye 
are but feeble comfort when their ovr: 
Btands at the gates of the valley of the shado; 
of death. 

"I shobght you would come!” 

“ | started as soon as I got your note,’ sa; 
Ronald, simply. ** What can I do for yon) 
* Apparently Dr. Browne had learned tho: 
the sick man wished to see the new come: 
Reclase as he was, the merchant bad never alone, for he calmly locked the bedroom dvv 
gradged the money spent on his home, I+ and then stepping out on to the verandah hy 


Ronald Fenton never hesitated. He took up 
might be late, he went out into the still 


He knew where Mr, Grieves lived; it was 
one of the oldest houses in Radian, and had 





in the old days when bia young wifehad made a low Maceira chair, not only to be out of cs: 
Walking up the avenue of blue | shot, bat aleo to protect that means of entran: 
gum trees which led to the bouce, Ronald | from Mra, Dixon, should she be seized wit: 


| thought he had never seen a more picturesque curiosity, 


‘*T am dying,’ began Me. Grieves, quicil; 
Iu waa built according to the fashion of the more as though he had beén speaking of + 
country, entirely on one floor, all the four third person than bimeelt. “F don't nee 
sides were surrounded by a verandah, on al fe = tell me that. arab go until _ 
righted & great wrong. ave no one I o22 
The front door stood ajsr, and pushing it; trust, will you help me?” . 
back Ronald éntered a largesquare hall, whose, “I will do my beat,” replied Rov: 
Polished floor was half hidden by gay eastern simply, bat I onght to warn you thas ic» 
rugs, stands of rushwork filled with maiden- month’ time I shall be on my way to Boelau! 
hair and other ferns, gave @ deliciously cool would not some one actually living in Rodis: 
and refreshing aspect to the place. _ | Serve you better?” 
Before Mr. Fenton could ring or attemptin| “No! I like your face and I oan traci jcc 
any way to make his presence known & woman | —for your mother's eake! 8 
Siesta tia Yt \hianade-eatpeetety tee tnoery of 8 
all and confron im. ishe' y tender bi 
Ronald never forgot that meeting, he was fair, gentle creatnre who had died literally 0 
not an imaginative, still lesa a suspicious # broken heart at ber husband's death. 
man, the wholesome life of hard work and! ‘I knew her intimately, it was once my 
practical round of caily duties which ocoopied dearest hope that she would be my wife—i! 
him, prevented his having time to be fanciful, | was because I could not bsar to fee your 
and his placid, even temper and calm jady. father's hsppiness that I changed my nam: 
ment saved him from distrusting his fellow forsook home and country, and cars ov! 
creatures; but as he looked at Mr. Grieves’, here,” 
housekeeper one glance convinced him of wo | Ronald pressed the trembling hand witt 
things, sbe was not a good woman, and she | almost & woman's gentleness, 
resented his coming to Magnolia Lodge, — ‘Only tell me what | oan do for you? ; 
She was a woman of forty odd years; witha; ‘‘ You can help me to right @ great wrong- 
cslourless face, and bands of blue black hair do you know why my wife dicd and my litsie 
arranged with unnatural smoothness on either gitl, why I have led a lonely, unloved !i/:' 
ay of her ae — ry and eg SS —_ _—— Ce ma - os ai 
in figure, she was dressed in a soft grey nun's! on thought his mind was wanderid 
veiling, which fitted "her to nicety; exnall perhape the snapicion was written on bis face 
gold brooch fastened her collar, there were for the dying msn horried on with his stor} 
rings‘on her firm, white fiagers; bat though | eagerly, impressively, simoat aa rthough bi 
her attire and bearing ‘were those of a lady, feared strength would fail him ¢ére he bo 


dwelling, 


eae age  SPIRITY 


LENT) a 


physician in Radian, 





though when‘she spcke her grammar was 
irreproachable, Ronald tefé quite certain that 
she was nov really a gentiewoman. 

He heard afterwards that Hester Dixon had 
been maid t6 the poor young wife, and Joseph 
Grieves had retained her‘afier wards as bouse- 
keeper, all the other strvants employed—and 
there were nearly & dozen, counting the ont- 
door meh—weré coloured, over thesé Hester 
Dixon ruled with despotic sway. 

‘“ Mr. Grieves can see no one,” she ‘aid, 
civilly, to Ronald Fenton, ‘‘he never receives 
Strangers; besides. he is very ill!’’ 

Before the chapisin could retort that he had 
been sent for some one else came out of! the 


room she had jass quitted, ‘a grave-faced, | 


elderly-man ; it was Dr. Browne, the leading 
He shook the yoing 
clergyman’s hand, for they wero *well 
acquainted, and said, earnestly,— “4 

‘* Thank Heaven you are dome, Mr. Grieves 
- been asking for you repeatedly ; this way 
pleace.” 7 





The housekeeper was following them in 





| finished. 

It was a very Bimple story, and perhap: ® 
conscience less sensitive than Ronald Fenton: 
would not have uncerstood the barden 0! 
remorse whith had haunted Joseph Grieve: 
for well-nigh thirty years. F 

Oo the voyage dnt from “England be bs“ 
become acquainted with a young:man of £00. 
family who’ was'going to’ the gold: ficlds ¢: 
‘Australia, to try #0 matte hig fortune, be ba: 
left a-wife and little. children bebind bio & 
England, he wAd fall of hope'and sangniue © 
stccess. He-had@- tried -to° induce his 6" 
nied to dcoompany “him ‘to Sydney, >” 
failed. 

Mr. Grieves landed at Ospe Town, and 5 
few monthe later went on to lan, ' Seven 
years-psesed Foseph Grieves was Mr. Molton’ 
povkkeeper, and- already saw fair proepee!’ 
before him when #t-chanond4ttiat be was eeu! 
by his-employer on basindss to -Cape Tow? 
which ‘im thote days was ‘perhaps & weekt 
journey -by sea:fromrRadlan, © There he me 
hie old néquainvance who was. on his ¥97 
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home to England with a large fortune. He 
had proved to be the one ont of # hundred 
who encceeded at the gold diggings, he had 
prospered beyond his wildest expectations, 
and was taking his gold home with him in 
an iron bound safe or chest, 


He had stopped at the Cape, where it waa ; 
then the oustom for vessels from Australia to ; 
touch, because he was attacked by ilinees, and | 
it was thought a week on shore would set him | 


up. he was delighted to meet with his old 
fellow traveller and insisted on Mr, Grieves 


prtting up at his hotel ag his guest, and of | 
unlocking the precious chest and exhibiting | 


its marvellous contents, 


Grieves rémonstrated with him, prudently | 
pointing ont he had far better dispose of the ; 


gold in Cape Town, and take hia spoils home 
jn some portable shape. It was in vain, Will 
Treviyn had set hia heart on showing the 
valaable fruits of bis labour to his wife. He 


persisted his iron-bound chest wae safe aa a | 


banker's strong room 


At that very time Mr, Molton wrote to | 


Jozeph Grieves mentioning that he thought of 
taking @ partner. He would have preferred 


his young friend to any other but it was in- | 
should be | 
invested, did Grieves think his friends would | 


dispensable shat some capital 


advence ® moderate amount, 
Is was an awful temptation. Wiil Trevlyn 


was richer than many & millionaire, such a | 
little, such & very listle of his- spoil would | 
| they passed his pretty bungalow. 


enffice. Grieves put hia pride in bis pocket 
and asked aloan. It was.refauced, refused too 


in such bitterly heartless 4erms, that Joseph | 
Grieves grew desperate and meditated revenge, | 


Mr. Trevlyn sailed for England with hia 
precious iron-bound ehest, He died on the 


voyage, and hia effects. including the chest, | 


were forwarded to his widow. 
When she came to open the latter it con- 


tained nothing buat atones. ‘There was a | 
family conenitation among the Treviyne, the | 
pocr young widow asserted positively her | 


bhosband~had made his fortune, and was 
brivging it home with him, bua Will had 


always been given to romantic tales, and, as | 
his brothers sensibly observed, what man in / 
hie right mind wenld ever have attempted to | 


convey such a fortnne as he talked of in specie, 


then it waa urged that he had suffered from | 


brain fever in Australia, and what more 
likely than that his senses were affected when 
he wrote his glowing accounts home, It they 
attempted to prove what the chest had been 
robbsa on the voyage, they. might be indicted 
themselves for a eonepiracy when it tran. 
Spired they had no+proofs of their statement 
bus the rambling letter of a man in brain fever, 

‘ You can guess the rest,’ said Grieves, 
faintly, ‘I sinned, and sinned willingly, but 
I was terribly paniched, the money brought 
®& curse with it. I lost my wife and her 
child. I have never dared to make a single 
friend lest some day disgrace should fail on 
them for my sake.” 

“ T understand,” said the chaplain, quietly, 
you changed the boxes.” 

“Ay! -I had one made the facsimile of 
Trevlyn’s and fi'led it’ with stones. I don't 
know how I changed them, it ‘waa done as his 
Inggage went on board in the confusion. I 
ahould never have thought of it but for his 
tanpts,” 

‘And you used the money ?”" 

“T aeed two thousand pounds. I have put 


back shat som with interest and componnd: 


iDserest on the whole fortune, and it is ready 
for restoration; that is where I want your 
help For five.and.twenty years I have been 
Prepared to give it up, only E dreaded the 
=e and the prison I: felt would open for 


* And you want me to restore the propert 
te the Treviyne?” oe 

“Ay; there ia the gold,” he pointed to an 
enormous iron-bound cheat, which stood at 
the foot of-his bed. I havo loft you my heir— 

r your mother's:sake—and I know if you 
give me your word you will see to this.” 

‘Bat ‘what clne have I?” seked Ronald. 





* Thera must bo hundreds of Treviyns in 
England. What is to secure me from giving 
your atonement to the wrong family ?”’ 

“Ay, call it that,’ said the dying man, 
slowly, ‘my stonement! I know you will 
shield my memory, and not les people speak 
more harshly of me than they need,” 

Ronald tried to lead him back to the point. 

There sre many Treviyns in England, eir 
Can’s you give. me spy idea what part your 
comrade oame from? ” 

“1 think is was Cornwall. But you can’t 
mistake, his name was Will, and hie wife's 
Nanoy. There can’t be more than one Nanoy 
Trevlyn whose- husband died on his voyage 
homes from Sydney in 1860."’ 

‘1 will do my best! ’’ 

‘‘ You promise?’ urged the dying man. 
* You will -make it the object of your hfe to 
find cut Wil Tréviyn'’s children and restore 
them their inbetitance?” 


And with Ronald’s promice in bie ears the | 


dying man paseed to the silent land which is 
very far off. If ® quarter of a century's re 
pentence can avail to -efface sin, well, surely 
his was-biosted ont. 


Dr. Browne and Mr. Ferton left Magnolia | 


‘Lodge in company. The elder man’s face was 
fall of- deep-feeling, for he belonged to that 
typs of medioul men to whom pstients cen 
never become mere cared, 


“I wish you would come in with me, 1. 


want to talk to you,” he said, sbroprly, as 


Ronald assented, and they were scop reated 
in the doctor's own den—a room rether over. 
Btocked with medical booke and surgical 
inetroments, but wisbal cosy and homelike 

“Tam afraid, Mr. Fenton, you have under. 
taken a very difficult task,’’ snid the dootor, 
kindly, “I-thought it might perbaps help 
you if I told you E-krew everything.” 

“T wonder Mr. Grieves did not ask you to 
undertake the reponsibility,” said Ronald, 
gravely. ‘You would have been far bester 
fisted for it.” 

“My good fellow, how could I leave my 
home and-go searching from one end of Eng 
land to another? When Mr. Grieves sens for 
me thie morning, and asked me if he wae 
dying, I could not deceive him. He sent for 
his lawyer, and made his will. Then he told 
me just the outlines of the story he told you 
in case you ehonld not arrive in time. We 
had begun #0 despair of you.” 

“T started the moment I received the letter. 
It only reached me abous nine!” 

“Then that woman stopped it. I don't like 
speaking ill of an old Acquaintance and I have 
known Hester Dixon all her life, but she isa 
bad specimen of our people,” 

‘* Why” should: she? want to prevent her 
master from seeing me?” 

“T fanéy that for yeara she bas suspected 
Mr. Grieves of having a secret, and that in his 
last illness ehe hoped to discover it and use it 
for her own advantage.” 

* Do you think the——" Ronald hesitated, 
‘ the ohest is safe?" 

“Perfectly. Hester Dixon is 9 superstitious 
woman, ~She would not scruple to injure the 
living, bat she would ba sfraid to enter the 
prezerce of the dead for any sinful purpose.” 

‘Ts was & strange etory!"’ 

** Aye! I suspected for years the poor fellow 
had somethiag on his mind ever since when 
his wife eied, he said ‘his curse had fallen on 
her.’ I suppose the law would count him a 
great sinner, but there is no question of his 
penitence. IE should say he had never had a 
happy hour ainee the orime.”’ 

“Phere is” something touching in hia 
putting back the portion of the -money he 


used. and adding the interest: year by year,”’ | 


said Ronald, pityingly ; ‘* but I wonder be did 
not try tofiod the owners, it would have been 
& satisfaction to him.” 

‘I fancy that ia why he did not-make the 
attempt,’’ replied the doctor, “There was 
something almost morbid in his repentance. 


He denied himeelf-the satisfaction of muking | 


the atonement,”’ 





| 7] wigh he had pot fzec on me!’ 

| “Tthnk you are joss fined for she trek 
| You are young, vou have nu bome ties.” Here 
the little obaplain biashed, ‘‘and so you sara 
free to spend your time in seeking ond tha 

Treviyne.’! 

“Bos,” Mr. Fenton waa 60 little used tn 
| Bpesking of himecit shat he felt it almogs 

Belfich to acvance this objection, “T um 

efreid it will be w great exvence, and IT have 
{nothing in the worle bus my pay. 7 con's 

perodge the time. fer I sm to have @ few 
months leave of shrence when tha regiment 
gers back vo Enyslend; bot I fear jnet the 
mere trav Ding will cost & preat Gral,”’ 
i} Dr Browne jooked at the little man in 
| amaze ment, 
| “| slwaya heard you were generona,” he 
esid, qusintly ; * but sorely you never dreamed 
tbat the expenses of the search would fall on 
you?" 

“T could not touch the Treviyn money,” 
ssid the chaplain, firmly. “Is won't seem 
diehonesty. IT shall never open thar cheer 
Coctor, until 1 hand it over to ite righsful 
owner!” 

Dr. Browne smiled. 

* My good fellow, didn’t poor Grieves tel! 
you be has left yon s handsome lexacy. Yon 
will be s ricoh man how rich I hardly know 
urti! J hear the wil resd?” 

Mr. Fenton opened hia eyes, 

“I dont want bis money, poor fellow! i4 
rather bave nothing to do with it!" 

* Don't pn agsines bia wishes,” pleaded the 
doctor * Rewembrr exorpt the contents of 
thas cheat #!! his tortone was hia own, honeaily 
come by. He hss vot relation this sre of 
the equator. If be hus kindred in Borland 
they have no claim on hic after nesrly thirty 
years estrangement. If ever there was a man 
free to co as be liked with bis own ib was pocr 
Grieves!” 

The foners! wae the second day afer the 
death, ano Ropvald Fenton ‘st his own reqnest 
read the boryial rervice. There were very few 
mourners. The lonely jife the deceased nad 
led for 8G many yeara had estranged hin 
friends 

Mre. Dixon. who bad prepare? a cumptoous 
lnonobeon, wag surprieed at the few who 
Sppesred to partake of ix. De. Browne greeted 
her civilly ; but it was plain that hie nistruet 
of ber was net forgotten, for when the onfiin 
bed been carried ons of she pleasant’ bedroom 
he quietly locked both door and windows with 
hie own hand, sod pat the key in his pooket, 

“The house will ba very deverted daring 
the funeral.’ he observed, civilly, to Mry. 
Dixon, ‘and there heing several velonbdles 
in shis room as, Mr. Grieves exeootor, I think 
it is best t0 be carefol.”’ 
| “Qnite so,’ paid the honsekeeper, ' Bog 1 

Was totending 36 remain 48 home mydéel!l, 50 
evervthing would have been cared for,” 

‘Io would be @ pity for you to miss the 
ohance of paying your last respects to your 
old friend,’ wae the Gootor's reply. 

He said no more to ber. He was an old 
resioent of Redlas, and he could rem+mber 
the time when pretty pennileas Hetty D:xon 
had been the humble companicn of Mr, Me!- 

,ton's heiresa. In those days is had been 
whispered she would gladiy bave aarrien tha 
handsome bock-keeper. Sbo had apothir 
suitor, whom she accepted, & onnsin of hez 
own, and afsor six months of rather troubled 
matrimony being lefs a pevnilees widow, she 
wes thenkfol to re‘uro to the Moltons. 

By that time Ecith was engaged to Joseph 
/Grieves, and Hester accompunied her io 
Magnolia Lodge partly as companion, partly 
aa her detractors called i?, as maid. 

Dr. Browne :guessed the .hopes she had 
cherished all through the years shat had 
passed since Ecish’s death, bnt.wherher those 
| bopes sprang from real.bones love for Juseph 
Grieves or only a desire 40 share his wealta 
the doctor conld not selh;, any way, the hopes 
were faded now, faded forever. 

Only « few.ot the funeral party. re}arned to 
| Muguolia Lodge te lieten.jo:-the reading of the 
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will—perhaps @ cozen all told aseembied in | Lodge, when it was screwed to the floor to/no doubt you will hear of more. At the very 


the librery—there was considereble epeouia- 
tion as to its contents, for Mr. Grieves had 
led snoh a lonely, friendleas life for so many 
yesre that no one in Radlan had been able to 
form any idea of his intentions. 

Mr. Osrew, the Jawyer, who had been 
guammoned so harriedly the very day of 
the testator’s death, broke the seals and read 
the dccament slond, first remarking that 
though needfal haste had forced the will to be 
as short and simple as poasible, they would 
find all legal formalities had been attended to, 
and it would hold its own in any court of law. 

First and foremost came the legacies. Every 
servané at Magnolia Lodge, every employé in 
¢he great store in Marine street received a 
year's wages free of duty, to the manager of 
*he store was left the stock and goodwill, to 
De. Browne Magnolia Lodge with ita farni- 
ture, then the testator’s savings with his 
inveetments which, oddly enough, were all 
placed ia English securities, were bequeathed 
to ths Rev. Ronald Fenton, Chsp!ain of the 
92id Regiment, in remembrance of the old 
friendship between Mr. Grieves and his 
mother; the iron-bound chest and any books 
he might fancy were also bequeathed to the 
young clergyman, who was besides appointed 
reviduary legatee, Mr. Carew and Dr. Browne 
were exeontors, each receiving a thousand 
fpounde. 

Save for one point—hereafter to be men- 
tioned—it was an eminently jast will. The 
manager, who had done so mach for Joseph 
Grieves business, reaped a rich reward, his 
servants were all remembered, the executors 
were amply recumpensed for their trouble; 
and then having remembered a}! just claims 
Mr, Giieves pleased himself by bequeathing 


’ gil bis savings to the son of an old friend; 


perfectly fair and jast as everyone admitted, 





but why, and this question occurred to most, , 


was Hester Dixon's name not mentioned ? 

Toe rival lawyer, Mr. Green, ventared to 
express his surprise at this omission to the 
housekeeper. 

“J made sure Mr. Grieves would have 
recollected the tie between yourself and his 
late wife. 
provide for you.” 

The honsekeeper's impassive face remained 
unchanged, her voice was quite calm as she 
replied, 

‘*Mr. Grieves paid me a liberal salary, and 
i have saved money; doubtless he thought 


make it impossible for it to be stolen.” 

‘‘ Well, 1 had better go round to the bank 
and see the manager,” said Ronald, soberly, 
‘fortunately, I know him a little already.” 

Mr. Clements was amazed at the young 
chaplin’s request, in common with most of 
the people at Radlan he knew Mr. Fenton 
for an indefatigable worker, a bad preacher, 
and the kindest hearted man who ever put on 
broad oloth ; bat the idea of the young fellow's 
coming into a legacy seemed impossible, 
Ronald was so completely at everyone's beck 
and call, so put upon and made use of by all 
hia friends, so meek and generally submissive 
that the very idea of his coming into a for. 
tune seemed inoredible, 

‘‘T'll sake oare of the chest for you, with 
pleasure, Mr. Fenton; but I hope you are not 
deosived. I kaew Joseph Grieves well, and I 
don't think he would leave anything of value 
to a stranger. Why don’t you open the chest 
and judge for yourself ?"’ 

Bat Ronald stood firm, 

“T shall not open it until I return to 
England. Sir, those were Mr. Grieves wishes, 
and he has been too generous to me for me to 
think of going against his desire, besides the 
chest, he has left me all his savings and Mr. 
Carew says they are worth at least a hundred 
thoucand pounds.” 

Mr. Clements opened his eyes. 

“* Lefs them all te you!” 

‘‘He knew my family before he left 
England," said Ronald, not caring to explain 
farther. 

‘‘And as he has no relations of his own, I 
suppose his mind tarned to his old friends." 

The news spread like wild fire throughout 
Radlan, the small fair-baired chaplain with 
nothing in the world bat his pay, had suddenly 
inherited a fortune. Everyone had al ways liked 
Ronald, bat during the last days of his stay 
in the little crown oolony his popularity 
increased wonderfnily, and he took it all with 
the simplest indifference, he had alwaya loved 
to help people and he helped them atill, but 


‘gs to being an honoured guest at the 


I cannot understand his failing to | 
{ 


Governor’s dinner-table, or playing lawn- 
tennis for hours with the vice regal daughters, 
why it was not in his line, and he respectfally 


' declined. 


He really had a great deal of work to get 
through, though Dr. Browne assisted him to 
the utmost of his power. Between them they 


' planned and ordered a strong iron case large 


more would only be @ snare to a lonely widow. | 


T hear this house is now your property, Dr. 
Browne, I trast you will not gradge me a 
shelter for two or three days while I can 
decide my plans?” 

* Remain as long as you like,” said the 
doctor, kindly, ‘'I do not think we need 
detain the company any longer; bat I shall 
be glad if you. Me. Fenton, will remain. My 
609 executor and myself have two or three 
things to discusa with you.” 

Mes. Dixon left the room with the visitors, 
Ronald and the two executors were left alone, 

‘ Mr. Carew," began the doctor. ‘I think 
it best to tell you that the chest mentioned in 
the will containg property of great valae, 


what would be your advice to Mr. Fenton? | 


He is retaroing to England ia about a month, 
#0 that it seems useless to remove it to hia 
temporary home; but as owner of Magnolia 
Lodge, € don't like the responsibility of ita 
beiny left here?” 

‘The bank is the best guardian for vala- 
ables.” suid she lawyer, promptly. “I think 
Mr. Fenton had better ask the manager to 
nuodertake the trast. I don’t wieh to seem 
inquisitive, but ' have always wondered what 
that cheat held. I am old enough to 
remember poor Grieves bringing it from Oape 
Town, I was rade enongh then to ask him 
point blank what it contained, and taking 
‘ffence boylike at hia refasal to enlighten me, 
I suggested it wae his own coffin. To my 


* Knowledge no one saw or heard of the cheat 


‘com tiat time till he moved to Magnolia 





enough to hold the cheat, This was not pad 
locked, bat hermetically soldered all round, 
it waa painted vermillion and on the outside 
appeared in white lettere— 


The Rev. Ronald Fenton, 
Mesers, Davidson and Co,, 
Bankers, 
London, 


The peculiar colour was chosen so as to 
make it almost impossible that anyone else 
should have similar luggage, and that the 
property might be easily identified in case of 
logs. 

‘‘ Thongh why you should fear losa I can't 
imagine,” eaid the doctor, cheerfally. 
‘There's a vast deal of property goes over to 
England year by year, some of it with its 
owners and some without, and I never yet. 
heard of any being either lost or stolen. Still, 
considering its only yourg in trast, I can 
underetand your being a little over anxious. 
Just take my advice, You say Davidson and 
Co. were your uncle’s bankers, and know you 
personally. Drive straight to them when you 
get to London, and leave the precious cheat in 
their care.”’ 

Ronald nodded. 

‘‘Happily I shall have some months of 
leave, 80 that I oan search for the Treviyns 
comfortably.” 

The doctor opened his eyes. 

“Sarely, with your fortune you won't 
remain an army chaplain. Why, Oarew is 
continually discovering fresh investments, aud 
when you go to Mr. Grieves’ English solicitor 








least your incom: will be five or six thonian; 
a year. Why ehould you not resign yoy 
appointment?” 

Bas Ronald’s blue eyes were fall of a atrang, 
earnestness. 

‘Is ia my Master's work,” he answer, 
simply, ‘and I ought not to give it up becany 
I happen to be a rich man,” 

* You are perfectly incorrigible. Why don; 
you marry and settle down in @ country 
vicarage ?"’ 

Bat the chaplain shook his head. 

‘*T have never thought of marrying. Yq, 
see, I have never dreamed of being able y 
sfford it; and I like my work, Dr. Browne- 
except the sermons.” 

Well,” there was & suspicious moistoy 
about the dootor’s eyes. ‘I hope you wil 
change your mind. You've the makings of , 
good husband, Mr. Fenton, and an oj 
bachelor's lot is but a dreary one at best." 

There was some delay in the settlement of 
Mr. Grieves’ affairs; bat all was got over ip 
time for Ronald Fenton to sail with the rei 
of the 92ad Regiment, 

The Colonel's wife, the very lady who hai 
said Mr. Fenton would be charming it i: 
could contrive to look ten years older, and no 
let himself be trampled on, was a very clever 
and fascinating woman, She had som 
unmarried sisters, and one of them wu 
returning under her oare to England. 

Is came into Mra. Cooper's head it wonli 
be a splendid thing for Lucie and the family 
generally if Ronald and the young lady would 
make a match of it. 











Tn Ne ae ee 


She was determined to throw them together F 


ag much as possible, and see if four weeks of 
each other’s society would not enffice 
achieve her end. 

Uafortunately Mr. Fenton was not a lady’: 
man, He was far happier playing with th 
Coopers’ pretty children than in talking to 
their aunt, and when she stood at his side on 


heli 


deok watching the coast of Radian rapidly — 
disappearing from view Lucie Taylor hii > 
found out already what a very difficult task F 


she had in hand. 

“Go down stairs, Pearl,” she said, rather 
crosaly, to the small maiden, who was clinging 
to Ronald's arm, and engaging the best par! 
of his attention. ‘‘I can’t think why you 
nuree leaves you worrying here!” 

The nurse appeared at that moment, 5 
plump, comely woman, in a blae linen drew 
and white cap. She looked at Ronald, ani 
their eyes met. It was Hester Dixon, ht 
knew it at once. Nothing would have om 
vinced him he was mistaken. 

What in the world was she doing here? why 
had a woman, used to command a dozen set: 
vants, and who admitted that she had “ saved 
money,” stooped to become Mes, Cooper’ 
nurse? ; 

‘' That’s a Radlan face," he said to Lusie, 
as Heater and the little girl disapposred; 
bat I never saw her at your house there.” | 

“My sister engaged her at a moment! 
notice, she is a widow, and very soxiot 
to return to England. I suspect she cam 
with us for the sake of the free passags 
Mary likes her, but I am frightened of het. 
There seems to be something treacherou! 
about her eyes."’ . 

Aad for once Lucie Taylor, despite her sill) 
manners and hasty conclusions was perfect!) 


right. 
(To be continued). 

Tue German custom of come one going, | 
& State of nadity, at midnight on Christm 
eve, to bind the frait trees with rope 
straw, or the fragal housewives shaking *? 
crambs from the table.cloth around thelt 
roots in order that they become more fralt 
fal, clearly points to the mysterious inflasn% 
attributed by the ancient Germans to the 
time of the Twelve Nights. In the Tyrol th? 
froit trees for a similar reason, are 9000 
beaten, 
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DECIMA’S. ORDEAL. 


ected 
CHAPTER I, 


Taz windows were open, and the draft | interest your artistic eye there in the shape of 


oxcasioned by the passage of air from the fan- 
light over the door commingling with the 
circulation through the casement touched 
agreeably the brow of a young man who sat, 
with palette, brashes and maul.atiok, gazing 
critically upon @ portrait which rested on the 
easel before him, 

The sun through the sky-light made the 
heat of the room rather greater than it other- 
wise would have been. Bat Graham Cilioton 
worked on as diligently as if his daily bread 
depended upon the rapidity of the strokes of 
his skilfally wielded brash. Not that it did 
do so, for the clever young artist was one 
of those favourites of the gods who seemed to 
have reached the rainbow and its consequent 
bags of gold without the smallest effort upon 
his own part. 

Hie brother artiats sighed enviously. 

“ Not bret what he deserves his success, you 
understand,” they would explain to each 
other; ‘' but if he were a poor devil without a 
penny to bless himself with the world would 
not take such pains to discover this remark. 
able talent of which they now seem so prond.” 

Bat Graham Clinton paid no attention 
either to their remarks or his own success. He 
loved art for art's sake, and he slaved and toiled 
early and late—not for the number of ducats 
that resalted therefrom, but the glow of an 
ideality lightened and brightened his life. He 
had before him a grand ambition, and toward 
that goal every act of his life was to hima 
step. He wanted to ba great, and to know that 
he deserved his greatness, He wanted no fame 
purchased by his socia! position and the wealth 
that had come to him as an inheritance 
through generations, He wanted not the glory 
ofa day. He had no desire for that short- 
oe notriety that made him the lion of the 

our, 

He wanted his name to go down to posterity. 


He wanted to feel within himself that fatare ' 


generations would know him even better than 
his contemporaries had done. And he deceived 
himself in nothiag. He was his own severest 
critic. He spared himeelf in nothing. He 
gtieved over hia failares and delighted in hia 
a a8 & mother does over her best-loved 
obild. 

And that was the passion of hia soul, He 
was living in dreams of the future. 

He was thiaking of shat, perhaps, as he sat 
there upon that golden day in Jane, gaziog at 
the ideal head upon the canvas, when a light 
quick knook sounded upon the door. In anawer 
toa rather impatient ‘Come ia!" the door 
Opened, and @ email figure, bearing a basket 
laden with flowers, entered, 

It was tiny, piquant face, with » singalar 
perfection of beanty that touched his artiet’s 
soul with a sudden thrill, She wae small, 
almost childish in appearance; bat there wag 
& roundness, a willowy grace to hez form that he 
had never seen eqaalled, and aa she atood there 
in the centre of the floor, holding her basket 
Up for hia iarpeotion, her exquisite face dim. ' 
pling with a amile that seemed to be all in her 
eyes, thoagh the dimples were near her mouth, 
he gazed in silence as he might have done at 
S0m6 masterpiecs of art that touched and 
thrilled the lost chord of his inzer self. 

“ Want some flowers?" she asked, with an 
almost boyish intimation of speech and 
audacity. 

Her voice was musical, in exact accord with 
her appearance, and the very slanginess of her 
‘Msuner seemed to ait well upon her piquant 
self, Olinton’s magnificent dark eyes softened 


ce ee 


48 they rested upon her. 

“ Are you selling them? ” he asked, soarcely 
conscious of what he was saying. 

“You don’t anppose I am giving them 

saucily, 
be as an 





evey, do you?” she questioned, 
When I go toColny Hatch it will 


| tes 
| ‘' Thanks, no. 


| 


' work-roomas at ali.” 


| tenance, 





} attendant and not a lunatic, and don’t you 
forget it! Want to buy?” 
‘Perhaps. Where do you live?" 
‘14, Peter's-street, Marylebone, third floor 
back, Would you like to know the namber? 
If you will eall, there might be something to 


, Persian porti’res Sevres china, and Gaido's 
' Masterpiece. We got the last.named for re- 
turned tea-tickets, As my mother always 
| teaches me to be entirely trathfal, I had 
: better add that it is not the original, bat a 

copy. Would you like to ksow the brand of 
that they give them with?” 
I never drink tea,” returned 
Clinton, with perfect earnestness, 

‘* You miss half the good of life,” she said, 
with a grin. Then, turning tos stand of fading 
flowers, ‘‘ That’s about the best picture you've 
got here, isn’t is? That is one thing that none 
of you fellows cam do—you can’t get over 
nature,” 

‘'T quite agree with you,” he replied, atudy- 
ing admiringly the changes in her lovely coun- 
‘* Did you ever have your portrait 
painted, little one?” 

‘‘Not I! One or two of the fellows have 
asked me, but I want no one to do that who 
ia not a worthy successor of Rembrandt or 
Raphael. Perhaps Titian could do best, for 
he coald caton the light in my hair that the 
Others would fail upon. I think it would make 
me so seasick that I should never recover if i 
were to see chromos of myself Jike those I have 
seen of some ladies of society. I have been 
about artist’s studios more or lesa all my life, 
and after the shocks I have received, I have 
schooled myself not to see the contents of their 


** Are you eo good a judge?” 

‘Well, perhaps not in an artistic way, you 
understand; bat I have absorbed a sort of 
knowledge of things in general regarding art 
that I couldn't have escaped if I had tried. It 
had to come to me like the measles and 
chicken-pox come to more fortunate children. 
I don't know anything else,” 

*Doa- you come from a family of artists, 
then?” 

‘Yes. My grandfather was Brandon Keith. 
My father was Arthar Keith.” 

Tae names she had mentioned were so well 
known in the art world that Graham Clinton 
sprang to hia feet. 

‘You don't mean it?” he cried. ‘Why, 
my prize possession is a painting by Brandon 
Keith. They were the greatest artists—Bat, 
pardon me, how——"’ 

He could not complete his sentence, but 
stopped in considerable embarrassment. 

** How does it come that Iam selling flowers 
in the streets?" she said, qaietly, though a 
trifle bitterly, finishing his sentence for bim. 
“Do you remember the old quotation from 
Pinafore: ‘Things are seldom what they 
seen?’ It has been so in our case. You 
know my father’s miefortune. The whole 
world kuew it. What he made one day he 
spent the next, The picture- dealers got 
the money that rightfally belonged to him, 
and nobody ever found out that he was great, 
until after he was dead and my poor mother 
& pauper.” 

Clinton tried to find something to say, but 
somehow he felt tongue-tied in presence of that 
tiny flower-girl who atood there before him like 
a small princeca in disguise. He could not 
express his sympathy for her in words, bat 
there wag a note in his voice far more eloqaent 
when he said,— 

** And your mother. She's alive?” 

‘ Yes,” answered the girl, her great eyes 
roving to the window sadly, her lip qaivering 
under an emotion that she was striving to 
conceal. ‘She is alive, bat-—Don’t make me 
speak of it, sir. My mother is dying ag 
rapidly aa ® woman can who ig on her feet 
from morning until night. She won't give 

up andsome night——" 


‘You must not go—at leas) not yet,” he 
cried, his own voice tremblihg as he saw the 
white anguish of her face. “I admired the 
work of your grandfather and of your father 
as I have done that of no modern artist, You 
must let me come and see your mother for 
your father’s sake. You must-——” 

* No, you can’tdo that, She is very proud. 
She does not know that I eell flowers, and it 
would break her heart if she did. She thinke 
that I am in a situation in a shop, but I 
lost my position there and did not care to te!! 
her for fear the shock would kill her. We 
are very poor. There is an old blind floriayv 
that has a place not far from our house, and £ 
sell for him. We divide the profits, and she 
knows nothing of it. I think is would kill her 
outright if she knew I am in the streets all 
day. I have sold them for a year now, and 
she has never suspected. I have my regalar 
customers—and it pays better, much better 
than the shop. Bat she is growing weaker 
every day. There ig not s night that I go 
home that I cannot see the change the day 
has brought. Oh, sir, I try to be brave, bus 
it is breaking my heart!" 

‘Poor Child. Poor little one!” whispored 
Clinton, more touched than he remembered 
ever to have been before, ‘‘ How etrangely 
hard life is for some, and so casy—so easy for 
others who could better bear the trials, But 
you must les me come to see her—your 
mother, you know. You must let me, for 
your father’s sake, you understand. Come, 
look here! Yousee I am not a bad artist, ae 
modern ones go. Look at this. Iam going 
to ask your mother's consent to paint your 
portrait.” 

He had turned her around and led her 
toward the canvas, which, though incomplete, 
showed the superb talent of the painter. Her 
face brightened as if under the influence of 
sanshine, 

‘Oh, I say, did you do that?” she oried, in 
such genuine surprise and admiration that he 
laughed outright, 

‘“* Yes,’ he answered. 

She did not speak for many minutes, but 
stood there spparentiy drinking in the work 
of artin supreme delight. 

“Your drawing, your colouring, your 
technique, your atyle are perfect!” she cried, 
at last, with suppressed enthusiasm, ‘ Ab, 
you work from love! It is there in every 
sweep of the brush. Your fame is a dowry 
from Heaven. An unfinished portrait such as 
that, even if you were to die to-night, would 
perpetuate your name through all the ages.” 
Clinton's face flushed as he listened, All 
his life he had received praise, bat none had 
gone to hia heart like that. 

“Who is she?” asked the girl, nodding at 
the canvas. Shsis the most beautifal woman 
I ever saw !"’ 
“Bhe is an Ideal. I thought her beautifal, 
until I aaw you. Pardon me; I don’t wish to 
be rade. I may surely admire the work of 
God even as you admire mine, Notto the 
woman, bat the artistic model, I say yon are 
the most exquigite piece of moulding thas I 
have ever seen. For the sake of ars, les me 
paint you. You have the soul of an artist. 
Isis born in you. I bey it as a favour—for 
the sake of the beloved mistress of both our 
hearts, let me paint you!” 

She put out her hunod and raised her eyes 
humid with tears, 

“I¢ shall bo my hamble contribation to 
your fature greatness,” she said, softly, 

She did it for love of art. Ia it God who 
rules events gach aa that ? Can it be that He, 
who doeth all things rightly and well, writes 
ia the book of predestination a sitaation such 
as that, with the awfal future veiled? 





CHAPTER II, 
“*Dacima!” 





She did not finish her sentence, but turned 
suddenly and was walking rapidly toward 
the door when Clinton caught her arm. 


There was a rather heavy brash between 


Graham Clinton’s teeth which thickened bis 
articulation a trifle, bat nos ecfiisiently to 
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make the: word--usienoderstood. 
were. fixed; upon the portrait and not the 


model.« She.heardy bat-waited for him to } 


eoatinus; He.vepeated,— 
-. 4 Desimsa |”? 
“Hm!” 
‘Are you. sired ? 
* Dead tired ! 
bot2atms ate fast asleep.” 
“Let us rest while. My fingers are 
paralysed from holding thiz:paictte.”’ 


“Toatis why-you thought of-wy fatigne, | 


idenlieing again.’ I thought yon weretcing to 


+ paintmeaslam,”’ 


‘Tam. ‘I. have. 
I could not 
paint you ag beansifal ag you are without an 
inspization-from Hsaven.” 


He 2epoke with suppressed enthusiasm, an 


he always did when her beanty was referred " 


} 


t 


j 


4. brain, 
My ueck is ceamped and+} — atm thes girk~‘drawing her to-bis 
*i 


~T suppose,” 

He laughed as ho laid his«brushee and | 
palette away. 

“Oh! she extlaimed. “You are 


Oaer cannot: improve | 
> upon the idealisation of Heaven. 


to. Ths speech was folfowed by an em: ‘ 
barracsed eilence on the’ part of Dec m2 


Bruce. Clinton observed it; and*wishicg tc 
relieve her,-exolaimed, briekly,— 

“Look atthat!”:bolding up his middle 
finger for her inspection, ‘1 did not feel it 
while Iwas at work, but see bow the brauches 


havepincbed my finger. "They usually callous | 
it and make #3 ers, bat this is a regular “ 
rhe a : ial ditt | My darling—dariing, if you knew: how my 
- Ieve has-mastered me!: Ie is the one thought 


blood: blister.” 
‘* Let me open it from the ‘under cide,” safd 
Decima, turniog io s businesslike way from 


the ‘contemplation of her own pictored,* 


poetical beanty to the moet prosaiomatier of 
relieving & blood-blister, ‘Where are your 
needles? Ab,‘here!"’ 

She. selected one, and kneeling beside him, 
took his hand in hers. As she bent her 


| ecstasy, t. 


pretty head above it, a slow flash moanted™' 


from Grabam Olinten’s throat to his brow. 


A soft light burned im hia superb eyes such as 


no woman had heen able to call there before. 
A smile trembled upon the correr of bia finely 
coat month, and for she first time ix hia life he 


realised that iove of a woman was master of 


love of art; that there waa. something 
besides ® canvas and brushes in the world ; 
that the human beart was the porfented work 
of God, and that hie-had been played upon by 
the great Goiding Hand. 

He forgot sl! elee than that. He cared to 
remember nothing. He knew that he loved 
the girl who was théerg go clorely beside him, 


with his hand clasped in heraalmoat tenderly, | seit seemed.eubmerged inthe overwhelming 


and— 

He did not complete the thought, for she 
had lifted her bead and was abont to rise. 

‘' There!" she exclaimed. “I don't think 
you will have any more trouble with that, 
You are rniaing your hands.” 

He watohed her rise aa one watches a sun- 
beam go. He looked at her huongrily, 
yearningly, for a moment; then he too rose, 
with a sigh smothered in his heart, and rapidly 
walked the floor with bent head, evidently 
dtbhinking deeply, unbappily. 

The mental conflict bad whitened hie lips 
and drawn his brows, but Decima did not see. 
Somethivg in his mannez had made her 
nervous, though she coald scarcely have told 
what, and she bad turned to his desk, upon 
which were scattered numerous etchings and 
photographs.in artistic negligence. Bhe wag 
turning them over careleasly, almoat without 


seeing them. when he approached and stood 


bevide her for some minntes in silence. He 
was not looking at her, but down at the tiny 
brown. hands that were flattering in and out 
among the pictares; and his thoughts were 
away as well. 

He was thinking of the woman who held 
bis promise of marriage—ihinking of how 
little she Knew the meaning of love compared 
with thie grand passion that he felt for this 
flower-girl with her artist's soul. He was 
wondering if honour was the-rivet in-a love. 
legs bond, or if honour did not; compel him to 


: 
}~ 


His e.e8 | break it, Amd then Decimaglianosi up with 


& emile, and he-met her\eye. 

‘The work wae done. 

He forgot that other woman:to whom bis 
pleége belonged.” His;passién had oreps from 
his -hears. 0 hia-head:and entangled his 
He leaned forward and~ shipped@: hie 


————— 
thas? Dearest love, if I were bud Wortby 
eto my happiness would bs too cor, 

ete!” ” 

“Hush! Fem balf afraid of my own jo, 
There has been so_tlittle of sunshine in np, 
life that it seems tome that the clond mp, 
eonte while -I am--bashking in the dclicioy, 
ywarmth, & have-feleshat you oared, yet | 


renat, 4} dared not. frame the. thought.” 


*Decima,”* he whispered, “‘are you. too 
nmooch an angel to know the:meaning of love.’- 

His arm held her; his hand»preseed -her 
cheek down upow his bosom. She did-nos 
reply, but lay #here trémbhing, with downcast 
eyes and flashed -face,;making no endeavour 
to release herself, 

*\ Sogetheart,’’ he: whispered Yagain. ‘tJook 
aé me! -Have E+ frightened you? Forgive 
met~ The strength of my love ia co great that 
I osm control ia nos longer! 
seen how-it_was with me? Oould you not 
read all the struggle in my. bears? - Ab, 
Decima,speak to me!” 

She-lified her-eyes, a emile of heavenly 
happioess in their-depths. 

“What is there ¢o say-?”’ she asked. 

‘‘"Tnat youlove me!" 

‘Would you-kaow- it better thes than now ? 
Osn you notfeel is?’’ 

' Fae smiled—a little staggering sort of 
effort, 

‘' T-want 40 hear you eay it,’ be'anawered, 
tenderly. “E want to know it froor your-lips. 


of my heart—the strongest emotion of my 
sout!. Decima, Buswer me!” , 

Sse-lifted heraelf in his-arme jasia trifle, 
and smiled up at him with almost delirious 


‘+ You are the one and only Jove of wy il. 
/my own > yet there are things that you my: 
know.” 

-" No. Tam more -than satisfied: with thai, 
Let the rest go. What is your past to me: 
Ip-is the fcfvure that-is mime and Hesven's,” 

» He’ kissed her~onee- again’ with. reveres; 
rdevotion. 

i** And» Heaven ‘deal: with me-scsording i 
my fidelity to you!" he said, slowly, sh: 


Have ‘yon nctj flush of ideal-passion upon his check, 





CHAPTER III. 


Tunez months lay in the ‘deadr past, for 
bappiness and beauty and love maet die, even 
@s misery and batred are included im dissoly 
tion.. Toe-monthe lay dead, yet. unburied, 
ssill held: under tke caress of-memory. 

How happy these two. were, -Decima 
and Grahsm.Ciinton, -. Life was like the sup 
in the middle.day sky to them. .<They say 
-nothing bat: each other, beard +nothiny bat 
‘each other,,wanted nothing ‘bat each other, 
y Phey-spoke to each other in: sighs, -in glanocw 
| aud caresses, They-adored each other, content 
\.im silence. 

« “Tne portrait progressed.slowly, To Clinton 
+ Decima seemed to grow more -beantifal wit 





‘:You want ay lips to-speak the words.that..each hour, and where at fires: he bad bee 


mychearé has said to you a thousand times ?’+ 
she questioned, happily. ‘“Ilove you! Isit 


» enough? ” 


‘* Yeayif leve means to-you what it does to 
me, I. have never loved -before; and I have 
lived much, donger than- you. Oa,* dearest 
heart|.there ia sach-swestmesa, Guach joy ia 
holding you in my arms and knowing thas 
your life is mine!" 

“ And it ieall yours!” 


satisfied with his work he now. found fliws— 
. defecta that no care or pain could erase, 

* You are too‘beausifaltor any bas & god ic 
paint, my little princess!."’ he said to her 
often. “I. must give it ap. If you were desd, 
and:I saw yon only by the light of memory, 
I conld do it then, and the world would osi' 
‘famous, but never while you are-before me. | 

pace toe clearly then hew-short I fall of the per. 


». fection of the: original; and. the failure di:- 


He bent his head and kissed ber—a long,.heartens: me. «Fk must be-satiefled with 10: 
passionate embrace that contained neshiag of. possession of the fairest lower of the universe, 


impurity, nothiog that could. -tarnish- her 
perfect ohastity. 
ec He was striving to control bia emotion as 


; much as postitle, lest-he alarmed her; but it 


A+ 





required a trenrendous efforte His entire 


desire .to* have her for his‘ own. Great 
passions come to great.natures suddenly, 
and his Jeft no room for any-other thought. : 

For -some time there was silence between 
tbhem,-when each seemed listening to the beat 


» of the.other’s heart; then, with his ips upon 


her own, GHinton. whispered,— 

* When will*you bemy wife, my own?” 

** Not yet,” she answered. ‘You must 
wait. Not longy you: know; but. until my 
mother‘is better,” 

‘-I¢-must be soon. There are so many 
things that-I have to tell you; bat just at 
first [ want to feel the eweetnesa of your love 
without thinking of the past. You trust me, 
do you not?” 

** Absolately |" : 

“And yes. there are.-somerthings in my 
life whick you «must know—some things 
which you must hear from-mealone. If I 


could only make my life a elean page like: richness of hie blessing: 


youre, for your eske, my love,:I should be so 
glad—so glad!” 

‘Tam satisfied. with you as you are, I? 
you were different in-one thing my love would 
of necessity be less. On, how oan you, so. 
great, so-. grand, care for an insignificant 
#reature such as 1?” 

‘' There ia no woman-under. Heaven‘s sun to 
compare with you. - Your -beauty. never has 
and never will be . uced.. Your purity: 
ia as great as.that of an angel..: Your soul is 
that-of an artist... Does mortality go beyond 


even if I- can not make ittlive Yor fatare 
tages.” 

Spat atill the sittings continued... Hach day 
he scarcely seemed to live unsil he heard ber 
well-snown tap. upon the door; thes, having 
opened,— : 

; ‘When are these partings to end, my little 

t.prinogss? ” the said to her one day as abe ws: 

| leaving him. ‘ When are you to become my 
wife before all the worla? ” 

»** Soon, Graham," she anewored, with ‘hat 
“tpward glance that expressed herdove 60 well. 
* Not quite yet. Lam foolisk, bat the thonght 
of change hurts me. - Wait until my moter 
is-bester, Then, dear heart—-~:Sball we be 
80 happy—atter ?"’ : 

** Does it make you bappy.to go.from m6: 
It will be an eternal anion !” 

She looked at him without.replying. Thert 
~was & long caress, 80 deep, so tender, 60 true. 
What is shere left im life to one+ who bs 
tected ao aiuch biisa? | a 

She went ont into: the early -gloaming © 
that csill September day. her hears light under 
dts flatserings of love. ‘There was a. song 1° 
ber soul—a song of gratitace to God for 10° 
Bhe noticed nothin? 
of the busy, bastling world about her, Sb¢ 
paid no heed to where she was:.going, bi! 
~walked.more by instinct—from. babit—tb! 
from apy sight that directed her. He? 
thongbta were filled -with him whom she bi 
lefs behind: .When she eame to their po 
home she paused and sighed. : 

Was not there. someshing in. + contrat! 
Would lite-be the same to her when she bs! 
lefs that wretched place fer ever ?~ At leas’ 
lthere was. happiness with Graham Olin, 





}wherever she might be, Comtorted:by that 
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thought; she mounted the long, steep flight of 


¢ sbairs and very softly opened she door. 


Instead of the pale face of her mother that 
bad always gréeted her, she was met by a lady 
charmingly though eimply attired, her pure, 
noble, high-bred face wearing an anzious look. 
She had removed her hat and gloves, tht jewels 
upon her hands' looking strangely out of place 
in that poorly-farnished room, 

‘* You, Mise Mortimer, and at this hour!” 
exclaimed Decinva, her face ‘growing pale 
ander an intangible fear. ‘Has anything 
happened ?” 

Before replying, Alice Mortimer took the 
beatiful face between her hands and kissed 


is. 

“I hope nothing serious, mignonne,” she 
snewered, gently. ‘I called to-day to sée your 
mother, knowing thas she had not been well 
of late, and I found her’ more ilk than I 
thonght, I’ persnaded her to go to bed, and 
eommoned a Hootor.” 

“ And now ?” gasped Decima. 

“She bas not been well, you know. . Tho 
doctor says——” 

“What?” 

‘Don’t be .ftightened, mignonne. It is so 
difficols to teli in these early stages, and he. 
may be mistaken after all.’’ 

“ Bot he said——" 

“ Bomething about—small pox |" 

“Ah, Heaven!” 

The girl -etaggered back; but the tender 
arms of the woman of society supported her, 
leading her to a chair cloee by. 

“You need your strength, dear child; and 
she needs you, too. She has called for-you s0 
often—so often during the last two hours.” 

Decima ooloured painfully as* she re- 
membered where she had been, forgetfol of all 
cave her own selfish joy, her own boundless 
love. -Then the thought of Miss Mortimer's 
danger came to her. 

‘\Great heavens !" she cried, starting up in 
wild horror; ‘! you should not be here. On! 
why have you remained? Why did you not 
g0 when he told you the hideousness of it all? 
Have you forgotten? Don't you remember 


> he frightful ——_” 


Bhe seemed unable to continue, and:‘Miss 
Mortimer smiled. 

“IT am not afraid, dearest,” she said, 
soothingly. “ If one’s friends think of-self in 
moments like this, where would the charity of 


~ the world be? The terrible epidemio is raging, | 


Decima, you will, not therefore, find many 
that will stand by you now. - Hvery one is 
afraid, You must not tet any one suspect in 
the house, We are doing everything possible 
to prevent the cicease getting throngh the 
house in the event of its proving what we fear. 
You underesand? 1 have -perauaded the 
doctor that it will not be mecessary to send 
her away until—until we-know beyond a 
doubts.” 

“Away! Where?" 

“There are places, you know——” 

“You mean the Small Pox Hospital.” 

Mies Mortimer did not rep'y. 

‘*Greas a 

“Hush!” she whispered. ‘ Did I not tell 
you thas I bad persuaded the dootor not to 
send her?" 

* Nos until he knows!” 

“ Bat he will never know until she is well, 
or, Decima, you are very beantifal, child. 
Would youn——” 

Bat the girl seemed to divine: what her 
friend, or more than friend, would say, and 
with @ gesture of horror she put out her 
hand. 

“Don’t say it!" she oried. ‘ Don't think 
mé so vile! Have E been neglectful of her? 

Orgive me—forgtve me } I love her—oh ! how 
love her! Is will kill me if——” 

Bat is won't'come to that!’ interrupted 
Mics Mortimer. * We won't allow it to come 
to that. I am going to remain, you know— 
all the time, you understand. We will nurse 
her, you and I, night and day. We will save 
her; and after that her health will be better 


Nohésr her,’ Decima’s courage 





than ever, for it clears the system, this 
disease, and after it one is always so well.” 

‘As she listened to the kind voice trying to 
gave way, and 
leaning her head upon her friend's shoulder, 
she bars’ into bitter tears. 

* You are the best friend a woman ever 
had,” she said to Alice; when her tears had 
‘weasel to flow. ‘One would know how to give 
up life—more'than that—love, for you. Some 
time T shall find a way to repay you.” 

Then she went to her mother, 

The next morning she got a boy to take a 
néte to Graham Clinton. I¢ was brief. 


* Love,—Do not expect me until you hear 
again, My mother is ill—dying, perhaps. I 
dare not tell‘even you what is wrong. Do not 
coms. I do not ask, butcommand it. Trust | 
me. ‘ With my heart, your own, Drcra."’ 


And then these two—the lady and the | 
flower. girl—went on with their work, nursing 
tha? frail form back to life again. And, ha, 
what weary work it was! As they knelt be- 
sids the bed, one nignot,’ watching the poor 
fade, Decims’ took'the noble one of her friend 
between her-hands. 

“ Think ” she exélaimed, with dull anguish, 
“ Think of your face being like that! Think 
of the hideous mark each’ one of those awfal | 
pustoles willleave. Have you no thought of | 
self? Are yocsn sngel?” 

Mise Mortimer extiled, 

‘Only ® woman,” she answered, gently. 
‘*TIs not that-endugh 7? Must a women be | 
always & vain coward? Desrest little one, I | 
told you orice that if you ever needed a friend | 
you should call upon me, You see, I found it , 
out for myself, and the friend is here.” 

** Heaven bless her!” 

And so the days lengthened and vaniehed, a | 
week came and went; then the doctors told . 
them one morning that Mrs. Brace would live. | 
It came almost with a greater shock to > 
Decims than had the knowleage of her illness, | 
for she had: almost despaired ; but when she | 
could choke her’ heart into subjection she | 
turned, with the tears streaming over her | 
face, and threw her arma about Misa, 
Mortimer's neck. H 

“ What dol not owe you ? ” she oried. ‘“‘ You | 
have saved her—miy dear; dear mother! I owe | 
her lite to you—it is worth more than mine, 
much more’ Without you I could have done no- | 
thing—nothing ! ‘Thank Heaven, thank you— 
my noble, noblest friend!” 








CHAPTER IV. 


Tury were seated in the ‘contervatory, 
besusifolly, artistically filied with tropical 
plants, ‘those two—Decima Bruce and Alice 
Mortimer. It was the home of the latter, 
magnificent in its combinations of modern 
comfort and antique loveliness—a fit setting | 
for s gem so Tare as Alice Mortimer. | 

She was not beautiful, in so far as regularity | 
of festure constitates beauty ; but there was | 
a grace of carriage, & nobility of bearing, a 
grande dame townner that far *surpaseed all 
that. She was as generous as nature, as true 
as death, and thére was something about her | 
that seemed to tell it to you in ® language | 
that was unmistakable. To Decima she com. 
bined all the-virtues with pone of the vices of | 
the goddesses of old.’ She worsbipped her, 
She felt herself espable of any heroic eacrifice | 
for the sake of her friend, and she cordially | 
returned the flowe? girl & affection. 

It was the first time thas Decima had left | 
ber mother after the long and painful illness | 
that had confined her for so tedious a time, | 
and a smile of hope and hsppivees rested upon | 
the charming lips that Miss Mortimer kiesed. ' 

‘*7¢ seeme ae if ele were really well, to see | 
you little one;” Mies Mortimer said, tenderly. 
“It was’ good of you to come to me first, 
mignonne.”’ 

* And’where should I have gone first if not 
to you?" asked Decima, pressing the hand she | 
held, while ‘long: represeed tears filled her eyes. | 


| Decima, 


| can't explein. 


** What friend have I so good, so trus as you? 
Did ever s woman live so self-forgetfal, 50 
noble, se——” 

“ There—there |" interropted Miss Morti- 
mer, with a light, happy langh. ‘Why, you 
would make me e0 vain, ohiid, that my closest 
friend would find disguet for me instead of 
affection.” 

“I should like to tell the whole world woat 
you have done for me.” 

‘And I should ba bitterly offended if you 
should. 1 have no desire to pose a8 & heroine, 
I am a very happy woman, liste 
One, and it is my grewtest pleasnre to show my 
gratitude to God for His goodness to me, whe 
deserve it 60 little, by eny work that comes in 


| My way, by any lisle deed of Kincnens to 5, 


fellow.creature. I don't want shanks. 1 don’t 
want advertisement to the werld, loniy de 
Bire the approval of my own consciences. which 
contains the approbation of Heaven. Do yon 
think that the brevoe of the worle conld mu} 
me happier than I am?” 

Decima glanced about her adwirivgly. 

** You have everything «o make life beanti 
fol,” she ssid, eofsiy. 

An expreseion such as she had never seen 
upon it before croesed Mies Morsimer'’a face, 
Ip seemed to be ittuminated with a holy, a 
divine love, such as dawns bué once in life 
and hovers then upon the soul but a moment, 
too dear and tvo sweet even to be held by the 

“And yet you see 60 little of what t really 
have,” she answered, & tender throb in her 
voice. ‘Ah, if I conld only te!l yon! Did 
you ever resliee, Decima, that there ie some- 
thing in live that goes beyond exprersion ? Did 
you ever think that there ia one emotion in 
life that the tenderest word will wouna? Ah! 
brea ycu will never bave lived unsil you bave 
loved }”” 

Decima dropped upon her knees, ber haade 
holding those that rested upon her friend's lap, 
her glowing eyes raised, 

“And you have loved like that?” she 
whispered. 

“Like what? Have I said anyshing—ex- 
pressed anything? How litle it was; how 
short of the reality! Sorely there muss be 
some word beyond love to express is! Is is 50 
weak, 80 impotent! And yet shere can be 
none, for Goa is love, and there ia nothing be- 
yond Him. Bat you can’’ understand, acd f 
He is 2 god—so handsome, 60 
chivalrous, 20 notie! 1 wish ¥ contd tell you. 
But there are no words. I seem to be like a 
tiny child groping in the wilderness of its 
little heart for a word thas it hae never learned 
to utter to express & thought that is pressing 
upon its tender soul, Ah, love is my heart, 
my sonl! Deoims, listen Oan you realiz9 
what it is to love co that one world die 
on the love that hae besome ‘more than 
ife?"’ 

She was looking at the girl at ber feet 50 
earnestly, £0 Bcratinisingly thas the Jovely 
face fell. 

Conld she, Decima Bruce; uvterrtand a 
life like that--sbe who had known Grabam 
Clinton? Sbe simost laughed alons as vhe 
thonght. Then, very slowly, she lifted her 
head until her lips touched those of her 
friend. 

“T oan onderstand,” she whispered, ‘for 1 
#00 love anc am loved !”’ . 

A olose, warm embraces followed; then 
Decima est there upon the floor with her 
exquisite reddish-gold head opon Miss 
Mortimere’s knee, the lorg, slim fingers of sho 
woman of fashion flashing inand out of the 
sunny rings, There was & dreamy mile 
tpon the lips of each. They spoke lisse, 
There seemed to be nothing to easy. Then 
Alice leaned over and touched her friend's 
cheek. 

“ And this man who has won your beart,” 
phe ssid, sofsly—“ what of him my liste 


| Decima? Does he love yon as you de- 


nerve ?"’ 
* More! 
him,” 


He adores me as I worship 
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“ How happy we both are! God blese’you, | can know. 


' 
{ 


tear. And we love each other, do we not, 
Deacima?” 


me ———— 


For the man before her was 
Graham Clinton, 


In those words lay the death-warrant—nor 


“So much!” answered the girl. looking up | that alone; it waa the oracifixion of a heart. 


contentedly. 
life, and, besides, that there is a bond of 


“You gave me my mother’s | She felt it die as emotion died. Then very 


slowly she turned, stricken dumb and blind, 


aympathy between us now that notime san | snd turned and crept away. 


ever destroy, If I were sure of the granting 
oftany favour that I shonid ask of Heaven it 


She felt nothing, thought nothing. ohe 
was dead and the world was dead, and even 


would be that He should give me some way | God had died when the warmth had feft the 
v0 prove my devotion to you, my more than | sun. 


friend. Don's tell me thatit is foolieh. I 
koow it bat too well. Yet there is something 
in my hears that tells ms——" 

“i What ? ” 

“J don’s know. I oan’t quite understand. 
Bat itis coming, coming! Dearest, kiss me 
ones agsin,”’ 

When the head was raised from the 
requested caress, & servant stood there, 

‘** A gentleman is in the drawing-room, Miss 
Mortimer.” she ssid, quietly. 

Then, when he had gone, Alice sprang up. 
The matronliness had left her face. She was 
auddenly the blashing, thrilling girl aware of 
the presence of her lover. She pressed another 
quick kiss upon Deoima’s brow. 

‘‘I¢ is he,’ she whispered—“he of whom I 
Yold you! Wait for me here, He never 
yemmsins long when he calls at this hour, He 
is & great artist, Decima, and his work 
divides bis heart with me.” 

She was gone before Desima could reply ; 
but the girl sat still opon the floor, looking 
-after her with that same lazy, tender smile. 

“ A great artiet!’' she whispered to herself. 
“I wonder what he ia like? Oh, he ought to 
be a wonderfo! man that could win a heart 
like hers! How good and great of eoal she 
is! I should like tosee what manner of man 
sould win such love from & woman like Alice 
Mortimer. I wonder if he too paints 
portraits, or if he only does animals or Jand- 
soapes? I should like tosee him. I wonder 
if there would be any harm in my jast taking 
@ single glance at him? Iam gare she would 
not mind, or she would not have told me of 
her love. I should be so proud to have her 
see Graham, and I am quite sure——Jast one 
little glance. Dear Miss Mortimer! How 
much | ows her, and how much I love her!” 

She crept up and advanced noiselessly. 
Toe coneervatory was separated from the 
drawing-room by a small reception-room and 
a heavy portiere Silently she stepped through. 
Tas porticre was drawn a trifle aside. Mias 
Mortimer had evidently stopped for some. 
thing on the way, for she was jast entering 
ibe room from an opposite door. 
manly form rose to greet her. Desima saw 
only the back, yet her heart seemed to cease 
its beating. 

With gracefal step he went forward. The 
aweet, binshing face was raised for the kisa 
shat fel! only npon the brow. 

‘‘Ab! sorely that was not the kiss of a 
lover! A brother might have implanted it 
there, but never the man to whoze keeping a 
girl bas given her very eoal. 


Simba were rigid. She tried to move, but she 
seemed chained to the spot, She would have 
fied, if only the power had been given her, 
from—she knew not what. Bat she ocoald 
not. Every drop of blood ia her veics seemed 
stagnated, yet her senses were pecaliarly 
alive, 

She saw with horror the same deathlegs 
adoration fhat had gleamed in those pure eyes 
a few brief moments before—that devotion 
that had filled her with admiration, yet now 
paralyced her with terror. Then the two 
warned, 

Her very soul died in that instant. Waat 
keps back the mad anguish that bars’ through 
every fibre of her being? What prevented 
the wild groan of the broken heart? What 
hushed the death. gargle in the throat of love? 
Oaly Heaven knew. 

She etood there motionless as a status, 
dead toevery aensation that the hamsan breast 


A tall, | 





Té was Graham Olinton whom Alice 
Mortimer loved—whom Alice had said was 
more to her than her life! And what was it 
that Alice wasto her? She had forgotten. 

There was no hat upon her head, no scarf 
about her throat as sha crept from the house, 
She had forgotten. 

Bat saddenly—what was it? Has a 
thought power to litt dissolution ? something 
penetrated through the awfal density upon 
her brain—a remembrances so horrible that it 
seemed to set her flesh on fire. She put her 
hands up to her poor ghastly face; but the 
hideoueness of her terror was too great even 
to admit a groan. How dared she face that 
awfal knowledge? She had known it herself 
less than a week. She had meant to tell him 
that very day—he who would so soon have 
_ her husband ; yet now, what was she to 

C) 

The river seemed the only haven open to 
her. Would not Heaven find an excuse for 
her in the burden that had so suddenly—oh, 
Heaven ! how piteously sudden !—grown too 
heavy for her to bear ? 

The knowledge that her friend loved him 
was surely enough; but this other thing—this 
hideous seoret that now she dared not tell, 
weighed upon her soul with a heaviness 
greater than death ! 





CHAPTER V. 


No thought of blame or censure entered 
gal heart toward the man whom she 
oved,. 

She seemed, with that intuitive perception 
which is a woman's dower right, to under. 
stand without a syllable of explanation the 
situation in which Clinton was placod, but 
the comprehension helped her extremity not 
in the least. The ciroumstances which sur- 
rounded her were, to a woman of her natural 
refinement of birth and breeding—for no 
poverty can alienate inborn mental delicacy— 
& source of anguish too great for either words 
or thought. She knew that something must 
be done. Bat what—but what? 

The day was deliciously warm, fanned by a 
breez3 that was balmy ag spring. A curions 
indolenca seemed to rest over nature that 
imparted a feeling to her sensitive soul which 
— not have analysed even had she 
tried. 

The leaves in the park were turning to 
crimson and gold, and through them she 
walked onward, down to the lake that rippled 


Decima had grown as white as death. Her | 80 silently and peacefally on its monotonous 


way. Shea sat down, hidden by the still thick 
foliage of the shrabbery, and lifted her aching 
eyes to the clear blue of the sky. 

The frightfal pain of that awakening 
thonght was atill stabbing through the 
paralysis upon her brain and heart with 
hideous insistence. What was she to do? 
She asked the question of Heaven, yet the 
voice of Heaven was silent, 

Was she suffering for sin commitied ? Who 
shall answer ? 

She knew that Graham would marry her 
if she would permit it; but then what of 
Alice Mortimer, that woman to whom she 
owed more than her life ? 

‘“'Toan't! I can’t!” she groaned at last to 
that voiceless sun that answers but the com- 
mand of Heaven. ‘ Lord, I have prayed for 
some way to show her my gratitude. Ia this 
the answer to my prayer? What right have 
I to take from her her lover? He was hers 
before he was mine, Oh, Father in Heaven, 





help me! Am I to give my honour jy 
exchange for my mother’s life? AmI? j; 
is too bitter! Yet the sin, the shame is Ding 
already. It was hidden from me then unig 
the greatness of my love, but I see it noy 
oraelly clear. Shall I save myself at the oo, 
of the happinesa of the noble woman why 
risked more than her life for me and ming} 
Never! At any cost—at any cost I ghalj 
do my duty! Heaven help me to be brave!" 

She bowed her head and groaned, auoh 4 
groan as would have touched the heart of, 
satyr. No tears came to relieve her. §h 
fought out her horrible battle with the lake 
the san, and the silent face of Heaven 
witness —fought her battle to victory ; but the 
field was marked with the biood-stain of , 
dead heat. You who are mothers oan bet 
understand. ; 

Then she rose, her numb, esiff limba feeling 
like wooden things beneath her, and walke 
slowly outof the park. Her poor white far 
was set and pitifal, but as emotionless 
cold, pale snow. With mechanical correo}. 
ness she hailed an omnibus, got in, paid he 
fare and rode northward, People looked a 
her curiously, for she was hatless, and thors 
was & look upon her face that rivetied 
attention; but she apparently saw nothing, 
She got oat at the proper orossing and 
entered the streets where Graham Olinton hai 
his stadio. 

She was admitted and passed silently up 
toward the door of the room where she had 
besn so madly happy, almost forgesfal of 
those old days in the dear, dead past, % 
curiously close, yet so strangely long ago, 
She heard his voice singing,tthat rioh, fall 
barytone that she had eo admired in the day: 
—— dead, and paused until he had 

oiched,— 


‘* T need no stars in heaven to guide me, 
I need no sun or moon to shine. 
While I have you, sweetheart, beside me, 
While I know that thou art mine.” 


There was not a sob in her throat, nots 
tear dimmed her eye as she heard the little 
lova song, knowing so well that it was of her 
he was thinking, and without a knook she 
opened the door and entered. 

He was sitting before the easel and did not 
hear her until she stood beside him; then he 
threw down his maul stick and sprang up. 

“ How long have you been away, love!” he 


ried, 

And then he saw her face. 

A little, quickly strangled ory escaped him. 
He grew white to the lips and staggered back, 
without touching her. 

** Decima! ” he whispered. 

She did not reply. He caught the back of 
the chair for support, add after a moment 
recovered himeelf, 

‘‘Deoima,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ what has hap- 
pened? Your mother——” 

‘Ig well,” she answered wearily, raising 
her hand to lift the little damp carls from het 
brow. 

‘Bat you? What in Heaven’s name hii 
happened? Speakto me! I am feighsened.’ 

“What shall I say?” she qaessioned, 
slowly. ‘‘ What is there that one can say? 
What has happened? Idon’tknow! That 
is—I don't know at all! I have come to say 
good-bye to you, Graham.” 

‘* Good-bye 2?” 

** Yee—aternally |” 

He looked silently at her for a moment, 4! 
if doubting her sanity; bat there waa £00 
mach atill death in her eyes for him so think 
of that. 

“What is it that you mean?” he asked, 
hoarsely. ‘Idon'tseem to understand. Aa 
I dreaming, or are you mad?" . 

‘* Would to Heaven it were one of the +79. 
she answered, in a passionless way ; ‘' but i! 
neither.” 

“ You wish me to understand that oar love 
is at an end?” 

**Qarsin, Graham," 
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“Bin?” 

 — don’t! It is so hard. Dear, don’t 
think I doubt you! To doubt Heaven would 
be as possible ss that. Graham, why did you 
not tell me, darling? Why did you not let 
me know before?” 

There was no emotion in her questions. I+ 
would have been @ thousand times easier if 
theese had been. 

He shivered. 

“ Speak out, for Heaven’s sake!" he oried, 
heavily. ‘* What is it that you mean?” 

«About Alice Mortimer!” she answered, 


wly. 
| cimneon flash crossed cheek and brow, yet 
there was an expreszion of intense relief in 
his countenance. 

“ T have been a great coward, Decima,” he 
returned, in a shamed voice. ‘' Desire to 
avoid giving pain has always been the weak- 
ness of my character ; but you will forgive me 
that, will you not, my little princess? I will 
go at once and —— " 

Sbe stopped him with a gesture. 

“There is no forgiveness between you and 
me,” she said, buskily. ‘I have loved you; 
if my heart were not quite dead I should love 
you still with a great love that is beyond earth, 
but I eee now how I have sinned. Do you 
know what punishment Heaven has sent me 
for that sin ? "’ 

She paused, looking at him with those great, 
blank eyes that bewildered him. He dared not 
reply. 

 Drovh demands that I give you up—that I 
see you no more. Hush!” as he was abont to 
speak “ wait ! Do you know who came to us 
when we where deserted by the whole world? 
Alice Mortimer. Do you know who held my 
father's hand and soothed his last days on 
earth, giving him the comforts that our 
poverty would have denied us the power of 
doing? She did. Do you know who kept my 
mother from the poor-house and me from 
being a beggar? It was she. Do you know to 
whom I owe my mother's life in this last terri- 
ble + ffliction that was sent upon us? To her. 
Do you know to whom I owe the fact that my 
mother does not lie in the cemetery to-day, 
sent there from the hospital? To Alice Morti- 
mer.” 

Her voice died away in a whieper. Clinton 
had grown paler and paler as she was speak. 
ing. He had not known Decima all these long 
happy months without discovering something 
of the strength of her character, and as she 
continued, the whole situation was before him 
a8 clearly as she could have put it by the loud. 
lestmentations, 

He knew that her sense of duty, mistaken 
though it might be, had been aroused, and he 
knew that he had lost her, 

He could not have spoken if his life had de- 
pended upon it, There was a silence between 
them that was horrible; ther, with a long, 
Weary sigh, she continued,— : 

“Ieee that you understand, and that you 
agree with me that we must part.” 

“Bat I don't!” he oried, passionately, ‘I 
don’t, and I never shall! She is good and 
noble, it ia true; bat why should that fact 
spoil both your life and mine? Ido not 
love her; so help me Heaven, I never 
have!" 

“ Bat she is your promised wife.” 

“Trough no fault of mine, I swear it! 
Listen, Decima! ” 

* Piease don't! It is so useless—so unutter- 
ably use'ess, She loves you, She held your 
ee before I had ever seen your face, 

hat I should have stolen your heart from her 
is the very greatest wrong that I could have 
Committed ; but I shall wrong her no farther. 
Ob, do you think I have not thought it all 
out? Do yon think that I have not soffered 
Until there is no heart left in my body to 
yor more? Great Heaven! Ten thousand 

cathe by slowest torture could never equal 
the anguish that I have endured! Do not 
_ me eoffer more than I have, Graham ! 
ay ae to me, dear, and let me go!’ 
: er ” 
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She held up her hand, and by the expression 
S her face he knew that her rezolve was death- 
ens. 

* You must!” she exclaimed, slowly. “My 
resolution is taken, and nothing can move me. 
It is my duty, the atonement that I must 
make for my sin. If. you would spare me, go 
on and do your duty to her, It is the single 
demand that I make of you for your paré in 
the great wrong that has been done, If you 
have any love m your heart for me you will do 
this for my sake. It is the only thing in all 
this world that can bring me the slightest 
happiness. You see, I feel nothing. My heart 
is as dead as that face that lies beneath your 
brush upon the senseless canvas. It is an 
eternal farewell, and if you have any pity you 
will try to have it for my sake!" 


“ Then I must go without.” | 
! 








OHAPTER VI. 





Weo shall describe the hideousness of the 
death in life that accompanies a broken heart? | 
Surely not we who have seen it so many times ; 
in this cruel old world—seen it in the beam- 
less eye, heard it in the chavugeless sigh, felt it 
in the cold emotionless tones of the ounce 
joyous, care-free voice, 

Is was 80 with Decima. 

Do you think there was a moment in the day, 
an hour in the long, bitter night when she | 
could close her heart to the knowledge of the |, 
frighifal calami+y that had come into her life ? 
Weeks wore into months until three had fled ; | 
but still she bore it he!plessly—bore i? with « | 
shrinking sorrow that was pitecus, 

The letters cf pleading that had come from | 
Graham Clinton had grown too painfal for ber | 
to read, and standing as she did in fear of her | 
own courage, in face of an awfal grief like hera 
—of a hideous secret that weighed down her 
very soul, she dared not read them longer, but | 
put them aside with the seal unbroken. She 
did not try to corquer her love. Oa the con- | 
trarv, she lived upon the memory of it. 

She avoided Miss Mortimer for the firs time 
within her remembrance, making an excuse 
whenever ske knew that her old friend was | 
coming to the house, and as the weeks went by 
it seemed to ner mother that this evident fear | 
of one whom she had so loved had become 
almost a mania. 

‘* Decima,” she said to her one day, very | 
gently, when this avoidance had become a | 
trifle more marked than usual, ‘oan you not 
see that you are giving pain to the woman who , 
has been the best friend we have ever known? | 
She wants very much that you should come to 
see her. Why will you not?” 

A spasm of pain contracted the changed but 
stil! boautifal face. 

‘I can not!" she cried, huskily, ‘‘ Don’t | 
ask it! I can not!” 


(To be continued.) 








KIT. 


: ee ta 
CHAPTER XXX!. 


By-anp By, however, the wisdom conveyed in 
Constance's remonstrance came to Kii's com. 
prehension, though she atill had that strange 
feeling of repugnance to all thought of her 
cousin at this particular moment, still, as her 
brain grew less bewildered, she saw that 
Constance was right, and if she did not wish 
to court attention to the terrible state of 
affairs that now existed, she must wake from 
her dream of misery and put aside her con- 
fiict of hopes, fears, regrets, longings. 

She went hastily to rejoin the others. No 
one noticed anything strange about Lady 
Desmond's appearance. She was never wont 
to have much colour, and of late it had been 
known she was not very strong, co her sudden 





32. 


— — 


worn, wan look, which all her courage and hr 
woman's natural artifice could not hice was 
unremarked except by Conatance's lynx ejox 
and Chria’ tender, honest ones. 

The dance went on, the night wore away; 
one by one the guesta straggled up to their 
rooms, and the servants had the hall to them- 
selves. K's watched the passage from tho 
library with strained, hungry eyes, but neithez 
Maurice nor Philip emerged from it. Whew 
Bybil came to Kiss her, she clang a litile to 


the gentle friend, and for the firsts time §; bil - 


fancied something was wrong. 
“What is it darling?” she whiepered, 
eagerly. ‘Are you ill, Kit—tell me, you lok 


so white and strange as if you were in great. 


sin.” 

Kit caught at the suggestion. 

‘*I am ill, Sybil, and the pain ia aw’ui: 
Don’t look frightened, it is only—only my 
head, it isa nervous headache, I wiil yo te 
bed, I am tired.” 

‘*Let me find Philip,” Sybil said, ce p'y 
concerzed. “I saw him go into his ‘den’ 
with Manrice not very long ago, let ms a 

But Kit shook her head firmly. 

‘*No--no,"’ she said. ‘‘I—I don't wart tc 
worry him and it will go. I know—it is only 
neuralgia it—it can’t last long” 

‘*Well let me zee you to bed?" and then 
Sybil with her divine sympathy, determined 
to leave the girlalone. ‘No, I won't bother 
you. I know yon are jast like me, you ars 
bees by yourself when you are ill, bat promise 
me you will go to bed soon—as soon ae pos- 
Bible,” 

Ki: kiesed the anxious tender lip? once 
—twice,”’ 

“TI promise,” she eaid, and Sybil went away 
uneasy yet snspecting, or fearing nothing bat 





iil health. Kut left atone sat down in a oorzer- 


of the deserted drawing room, the lights were 


nearly all extinguished, the fires burns on!, bas: 


she was not cold, from her corner she coulé 
see the library door, and she sat there waiting 
and wstohing. Woald it never open, how long 
had they been there together? were they thers 
pti!l? what had happened? She gave » lissle 
ory of fear as someone oame up +o her, and 
then ebe clang to Chris’ strong hands ao ehe 
had done once before on that night in London, 

“Ob, Chris! Coris!” she wailed. 

He held ber hands very tightly, anc asked 
no question, for the moment, He feli that 


she would epeak without question and his- 


heart leaped with the sudden joy and hope of 
being able to help her. 

Bhe did speak in a moment, hurriecly now 
quite articulately, her voice was choked with 
anguish, with fear, with sorrow as she gave 
him thg whole story of her trouble. 

Chris listened quietly and tightened his holc 
on her hande, 

“ And Philip would not look at me no look, 
even when I tried to make him, he said some 
awfal words, and—and he pushed me away 
from him, OCbris—he pushed me away av 
though I were loathsome in his syes—I—think 
I nearly died in that moment, Chris! On: 
that it should have come to this, and I—1 
only thought to epare him. I would have 
spoken, oh | so often—so often but I could not 
bear to grieve him, and " and then her 
voice broke in a passion of sobs that shook her 
slender frame as thorgh some rovgh storm 
were playing upon it. 

Coria let her cry for a few moments, ther 
he spoke, and his voice was worderfally quis 
and incisive, it was not the voice of a boy, 
but of a man with @ man’s wisdom, and a 
man’s feeling in its every note. 

‘* Kit,” he said, quietly and tenderly, 
‘don't fret—this shall all come right, I 
swear to you it wil!—it shall, but, oh! my 
dear, my dear, if only you had done as I told 
you the other night. Whatever your troubic 
was your husbsnd was and is the proper, ste 
only person to ,0 to with it.” 

“Teeeit! Ah, how clearly I sse it now?" 
the poor obild oried, lifsing ber beautifal tear. 
ptained face to his, ‘but don’t yon under 
stand Chric—2on’t you understand ?”’ 
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He «ns vered her qasokly. 

‘ Yoa have po need to0.4sk me sich & quea- 
tion Kit—f, who &aow van eo weil. Yes, I 
understaad all, everythiaw, Howl wiah you 
kad told me the whole trath long age. From 
the fires [ felt Miarica Montgomery was a 





+ eae 





He was silent only an instant, and then 


_ sarned on her almost fariously. 


coward and » blaoct,aard, das [ did not tniak | 


” 


he «4 eo Dad #3 this, 
K\s got up sad moved toandfro, Her eyes 
Went to thas closed door ao ell and so dark 
in the diatsanea. 
“Ont T osnaet bear the anspense, it ia so 
awfat Onris [ mass yo, f mast fiad him, I 


muss near him epeak, € mass tell ata alll | 


em evffsring.” She saraed to leave the | 
room, wad then gianosd back as Onrig, 
“ Wais for me, C witt some to you if —-if—” 


She would noo flaism gee seasense, bad in 
Cart«'s heart there was a heavy fora todiag. 

A} head oeen long enoagn with Pattp Daa. 
moud to kacw what sort of man he was, and 
thoogn Kia's story to him wae fall of tratn ag 
troen itself, he knew shet shere wae mach 
Which would seem serrible in & hasbsand's 
yes. wt lease jast at she firsts wean she facts 
of the case tad besn #9 roughly broagns to 
thas nasdnad's kaowled ye. 

Kit went morogs the passage qaiokly, her 
heart Deasing in her Oreaat like some wild 
thing etrauglting fortreedum, Tae tear atsiag 
Were on her face, aad her eyes were diarred 
Wish weeping aa she reavhed the door and 
turned the handle. 

Tne socom was Gimiy lit At fica’ she 
thought it was empty, and she tlassering in 
her neart cesnsed, and snea—theo she gave a 


lovory 494 ran across 69 Woere Poilip sat | 


by tne tebia, 
He wae alone, hie bead bowed on hia 
hands She fla g hersslf on tne groaad 


beside hia end claag to nim wit ner yoaag 


“Atl yoa have found me an easy daps, & 
fool dblin¢ed ia the simplest fashion. A fool! 
—yes, that is what [ have been, bat by —— 
I'll bs 80 no longer.” 

Tne girl's hears wag riven uader ail this 
anger, this passion of righteous indignation. 
Tae pain be was suffering rang ont ao clearly 
to her. How she longed to put her arma 
aboas him and hold him close to-her heart— 
the nears thas beat with.so great, go tras a 
love. 

She tried to forget her own pain. 

“Pnilip, will you grant me ous favour? 
Wil yoa listen to ma?. Not as you are now, 
oh! no, no; bat ag you wave alway been, 
generoas, geasie, loving.” 

ne browe off suddenly; and there was 
silenca between them as she stood with her 
hande pressed over her hot eyea. 

He bis his lip suddenly, love waz stronger 
than aager for this momeat, 

“Yea, € will listen,” he said, and thoagh 
he spoke jast as coldly, her hears gave a listle 
leap 

She atood silent « little longer, with her pale 
tired lips ane breathed a prayer for etreagth: 
aod help, and then with her face tarned 
towards him, one small hand resting on the 
table, she began her story. 

Sne told everything there was to tell, The 
whole trath of the qaarrel with her aunt, of 
C :nstance's help, of the departare from Rock- 
stone, of her arrival at the big hoage in, May- 
fair-sqasre, 

Win gashered oourags, -she told of her 


| sudcen and auexpeoted meeting with Msarica, 


‘Oat Patlip, my hagband! my haebsaad!” | 


ahe aeaned 

Pruitg exised himself auddenty, and drew 
beck from her togen ag thoagh it gave hia 
acate pala, 

Dea."' ne said, harriediy, and thenina 

7, ovtd voios he atded, * Doa's Sassi to mea, 
les ns have vo hsroiaa ” 

He gos oa #0 hie feet ag ne apoke, and draw 
heraptoo, As she soaad of his voive 4 graat 
cbill e#a shrongh ber 


Wae quies contsined--solt «3 ice He moved 
@way from her £0 the tice aad stood shere, 
avoiding ther Dig heart-sesaraning evea that 
Were fixed on hiat in au agony of stience and 
saffscing 

*T wea jaat ahout to come to yon,” he aaid, 
peaking » itosle mure qniokiy ‘ [ have soma. 
thires to aay to yoo, aome questions to ask 

Kis waa silent. She wea leaciag against 
ths tadle, trembling « liss'e bast sometniag of 
hie ocoldnese had ensered ner veins, for she 
feemed to nave lost the soasenass of her feel- 
ing va be « hatle nama ana dall 

She was oongsivay of soa aonange in her, it 
Seemed to come qoite naturally ; se horrible 
incongeuity of tnete posiciaas sione togesher 
in tats aiteat Foom, yet as absolnseiy divided 
&3 thoagh a crowd stretcned between, even 
shia did nos’ seem strange ta shia monet 

Poilip yazad atraighs «8 her. How heanti- 
fal one was bow fair and yoaag, the very 
sambiance of all that was pare and good in 
lite, and yes what » sham is all was How 
fates! how false{ Gs tiened from her 
ronoghly, 

‘ Afser all,” he asid ia a voice that wag 


hersh and oat like » knife, ‘tT am a fool.- 


Wat newd to ask qaessioas? FT koow all 
there i4 to know now, batter not temps you to 
atd more falaehooda to your already large 
baren.”’ 

Kis wiaced and trembled in every limb, but 
the scorn ia hie voioe ronsed every grain of 
pride ia her veina. 

* 1 oan aoarcely believe this is you, Pnilip,” 
ahe esi4 in her low voice. weary wish tears 
and acffering, “yon who have always been 60 
noble, so juss, 80 meroifal.” 





aad Paitip’s orows contracted ag he listened. 
Ot his following her into the park, of her fear, 
thea of her desermiastion nos to go ous again 
alone in the daytime, thea of the evenings 
when. with a sigh of eslief, she had gone out 
of vhe big hoshoase into the square gardens, 
Io detioate, gentle words, that asemed to 


, bring back shas soatsered atmosphere of her 


giclisn dreama, she spoke is all. Sane left 


| nothing unsaid, even though she saw him 
| Start with sadden pain she went on with her 


story. dwelling witha sorrowfal touch on the 
poins whea Maarioe's infamy wad thrass into 
her Kaowletge and she had-to ligsen to Sybii's 


| gladnesa at she coat of her own, 
He was no longer passionate of rangh; he | 


In a few more words the story, was told, 
miserable, overwhelmed with fear and troable 
ag she was, the yirl fels as theagh a load bad 
been lifsed from her breast. 

At last! at luat! she had spoken, and there 
was no longer that weighty secret in her heart 
to shadow her life and blight her love, 

Patlip did aos move as she flaished. His 
hears waa too fall of bitterness... Toe inter- 


| View jast passed beswean Maurice and him:elf, 


| thing borrible. 





in whion the youag man had not apsred him. 
self, had iacressed rather than decreased thig 
bitterness. 

He kaew Maarice loved Kit. From her own 
lips, he had jast heard how nearly she had 
been to loving Maarice. 

Toe difference between him, Pailip Des- 
mond, snd thie Maurice had never strack him 
uosil now. Tne differeace between bimselt 
and Kit seemed to assume all at once 
grotesyae, horriole proportions, 

His pride was hurt, his age appeared some- 
He covered hia eyes with hia 
handa. he could nos look at her, 

Wish a fast beating hears Kis draw near to 
him, ber small hands going to nia aa they were 
wont to wo for protection and strength. 

“ Pnilip,”’ sne said, in a voice that had sob 
in it, ‘I have told you all at last—as last, 
Qa! if you could only know how I have longed, 
how I have yearned to tell yoa this, aad—and 
I coald not dois, I could not give you sach 
dreadful pain!” 

He dropped his hand from: his -eyea and 
turned away. . 

‘* You preferred the pain should come from 
others,’ he said, with a bard laugh, 

She grew coid and sick with dread at that 
sound. 





“T hoped you would never know. I hoped 
to spare you always." 

* You were too considerate.” 

The girl drew back with quivering lipg, 

‘*Anl you are crael! crael!” she said, 
brokenly, 

Philip tarned on her fiercely. 

‘* Let ug not discasa cruelty. I thought I 
had learnt nearly ail the lessons life oan seach 
& man, but to night has given me a new one, 
T learn that & woman young, listle more than 
a child, gentle, fair to the eyed,- with-a soft 
voice, aod a heart apparently as pare as yold, , 
oan deal out as mach craelty asever the brain 
or strength of man coald devise |” 

‘* You msan me?" Kis oried, bewildered, 
distraught. ‘* You ara spsakiag of me, Puilip, 
You thiok I have been cracl, You think this 
of me. . When—when!” 

Tne fasility of her self abnegation of her 
thongot for him strack upon her in all its 
misery, 

*' [f—if I could only have known. If I conld 
only haves koown,” she said to- herself, alaoas 
wildly, and Philip laughed that bard, shors 
laugh. 

“Toe oldcry. If yoa had only known so 
that you could have been better prepared, a0 
that you could have shaped your story better, - 
so——'"' 

* Poilip!” the word came from her lips 
with # shoré ory, wrang from her overladen 
heart. 

There wa3 an instans’s silence, and then she 
epoke. 

‘ You—you mean you do not believe me? 
You do not believe [ am teit:iag you the teath, 
that—vhat I nave besa silens all this time noi 
because of why I have said; bat—ba:——' 
Words failed her, she almoss reeled in the 
horror that oppressed her, she pat oat her 
weak, trembling hand. ‘‘ Yoa—you do no} 
belisve me, Pailip. You——” 

He pat her hand on one side, quieily, 
coldly, as shoagh the sighs aad the touch of is 
Was a8 nothing so him, He answered her with 
adsclate deliberation. 

‘*I do not believe yoa! Itiaa pretty tale, 
is carries the souad of trath, it might and 
probably would convince many. Is cannot 
coavince me. 1," with a bitter laagh, “I am 
too old. In takes more than fiction to con- 
vince an old man, Fact in this case ia 
stronger than your fiction, pressy and delicate 
as id ie!” 

He paused, thera waa no sound from the 
young, trembling form bsside him. Pailip 
shat his eyss to the signs of her anguished 
face, to the sound of ner qaiok, torsured 
breathing. 

He loved her in this moment as he had 
never loved her before; bas he aid not yield 
to the temptation of her greaence . His pride, 
his honoar, ail that constioated she mesning 
of his existence had bsen stabbed shroagh and 
through to-night. 

In the best of us there ia bad, the bad in 
Pailip Desmond rose to the sarface now ag ik 
had not risea eince his early youth Parioao- 
phy coaid not help him in shia moments. -Cyni- 
cism replaced the gentleness whieh jaasice and 
deep thought had.culsivated so tony. Jvaloaay, 
the most horrible element in the natare of 
humanity had scattered wisdom to the winds. 
He felts youvg and strong in that mythioal~ 
youth which the knowladge of hia many years 
had raised like a vision ia his vaaity, and yet 
he wag conacious it was only a-vision. The 
difference between Maarice, handsome, stal- 
wart, irresistible and himself, maddened him 
in this moment. 

He spoke traly to Kit when he told her he 
did not believe her. Ayainet. everyshing 
which his vanity mighs upraise Maarice 
appeared an insnuparable vietor, ons axsingt ~ 
whom.it was impossiale so siraggie, How 
could he whea he knew now tha: Maarice 
loved her—loved her, wite all the fice she 
passion of his young maahood with all the 
strength of hia handsome being! . What 
woman could turn from Maarica aad willingly 
choose him ? 
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Honoor, esteem, respect, admiration, affec- 
sion, these he might and could expect as his 
4ne—bat love—love from Kit, from a girl, 
froma one who by her confession had all but 
opened her heart to Maurice! 

“wae it go strange afterall that Philip Des- 
yond should deny her his belief ? 

He pashed her from bim saddenly. 

‘Go!" he said, hoarsely, “ Go—I—I am 

ot sane to-night! I ahall say things I would 
rather not say~leave me—I am best alone! 
Gol” 

7 She stood gazing af him for an instant with 
her eyes blind with’agony.~-Bhe clang to his 
hands. 

“ Tell me you believe me—only that—only 
hat you know T am trae, and that T love you 
_hetter than my life—my sont—only that 
Philip—I want-tiat, and<£ will go—yes, I 
vill go. I will leave:you alone; bat—you wiil 
cay that —my-dove—my—husband!- You 

iil cay it. Ob, Heaven, I can't-bear it! 
silip, Pailip—you—you believe me?” 

He drew his hands back from her, bia ears 
were deaf to her grief, his eyes were blind to 
her anguish. 

“T ounnott” he said, coldly, She did not 

year the catch in hie voice, ‘I cannot—it 
voud not be-she trath—for—I do not believe 
sor —you ask teo-miuch 1” 
" She bes her hands drop, she stoodfor a 
second—it seems@an hour—he had tarned hia 
‘ace to the dying-fire, atriking the ooals*into 
blaze with bis neel, 

Like one groping inthe dark Kit found the 
door. openeddt, drew it afver her, and stood 
outside in the passage. Her eyes were not 
lozed, yes she saw nothing, and when*Chria 
norried to her she only shivered at ficat, and 
then a she realised’ the comfort of his pre- 
.cne9, she put her hands into his, ~ 

“Tam tired—he will not—he-will not—” 
ner dszed eyes looked into the boy's honest, 
sorrowfal ones, there was & curious expression 
a her sight, her breath came short and qaick, 

is—it death, Caris—is is——” 





Tee words died away in an inarticulate |* 


murcaar, and Grris’ strong arms olesed about 
her slender form shat -had fatlen feebio and: 
2ucJasioasvagaings hie loyal heart. 


OHAPTER XXXit. 


Wintse was: gone, absolately gone, dead and 
barted ows of sight, nos.even's breath of ald 
oast wind remained tosvhiepera remembrance , 
of the dull dark days when. resed.were n06, 
and the sun was hidden -behind his veil of 
cloads and gloom, 

Tova was very fall. Prognostications of a 
3021 deason seamed. tikely so oe faifilled, aad 
vhe hearsa.of the Landon tradeaman-rejricad, 
Toe Jane: saastine soached: up the etrestays 
and illamined she flower beds in the parke—it 
bad ® gentle golden remembrance -for the 
smallest ooraer, and broagat.a sense of plea. 
sare, of vigorous life in ita radiant visit. 

Lady Siaolsir’esemart Jissle, house-in & 
Stress off Picoadilly waa in a state, of endless: 
2onfasions It was tiverally.saened upside 


ae have been tempted to join her los with 
hia. 

Life had been very dull and unprofi' able to 
Constance Marlowe since Ohristmar, The 
fates decreed that she should spend many 
weary weeks in close attendance on her 
mother. Toe only alleviations from this 
wearisome duty being the constants visita of 
the love-sick youth whom ehe gradually grew 
to regard as her futare husband, 

Sinog' the day she lefs Coursfield, which was 
at theend of the Christmas week, Constance 
had neither seen nor heard directly from her 
consin. 

She was not, however, kept in ignorance of 
the way matters were going with the Des- 
mond@, 

Lady Sinclair, albhough she detested letter 
writing as a rule, had never failed to senda 
lengthy epistie now and then to Miss Marlows 
down athe dismalband deserted Limes, 

Lady Sinclair would ‘have taken more 
vigoroua methods than this #0 oheer and 
solace her friend, but fate had decreed that 
she should go abroad with her Husband, who 
showed slarming symptoms of acate bron- 
chitis, and to whom the English winter was 
declared almost fatal, 

Though she was so far away as Madeira, 
however, Lady Sinclair was qaite au courant 
with the events of the day, and ahe gave Con- 
stance sil the news thas came to-‘her, knowing 
it would be well received and sppréciated. 

No one except Constance aud Philip Das- 
mond knew exactly why she bad found it so 
necessary to depart from Courtfield so hur- 
riedly. 

Many a tims when she was quite alono, 
Constance Marlowe winced and grew very 
white as she recalled a certain short interview 
in the library at Courtfield, in which Pailip 
Desmond informed ber that she must prepare 
to leave his house as scon as possible, and 
that from shat day forward he woald not per- 
mit ber to hold any communication whatso- 
ever with her cousin, his wife, 

‘I don't think it-will be necessary for me 
to enlighten you a3: to why this must be, bat 
in case you shoald require the knowledge, I 
had better inform. you that through Captain 
Montgomery 2: have been made - acquainted 
with she seal. and trae: affection you hold for 
my wife; and of your womanly intentions 
towards her and her fature,”! Philip bad said, 

Constance: had: growa very :pale and bad 
trembled & little, a 

‘* Manrics Montgomery ia acur ! and you— 
you are-afool:!”’ she had ovied with sudden 
passion, ‘Thank: Heaven yda will reap the 
reward of yous folly, if you bave not already 
done ao, Send me ont of your house, and 


‘shat my lips; and when [ tell the story of 
‘your wife’s infatuation for——"’ 

Philip-aad looked her atraight in the eyes. 
i «IT do not think you will say very maoh,’) 


** Remember: you: are in my power, and,” he 
had paused for an instant, '' where my wife's 
honoar is concerned, you will not fiad mea 
enient person, I-assure you.’ + 

© So Conatanos had-<gone without seeking an 


down, and @ condition of bewilderment-was>|'intesview with Kit, who 'was-in bad ill—a 


the reigaing aamoighera. .. Wish saat. good- 
Satdee shat was so pre-eminentty gae of: her 
eading characterietios, Lady Sinclair bad 
olaced her house, her servants, and herself at: 
the disposal of her friend, Misa Marlowe,.on 
the socasion of her marriage with the Honour. 
Sdie Heotor Greaves, whose persistentadora: 
‘on had at last been oloshed with success, 
Constance had nat decided in a harry, bat 
243 Was none the worse for having delayed so 
‘ong, for her fiancée had coma into a cousider- 
die eam of money soon after Curistmas, and 
there Waa every prospece of his steppiag into 
‘2 saridom of Moaatohesser before the year 
Was oat, 
Baviteven shece.good things had not been 
added to the anit: wnoion Mer. Greaves had par- 
“ced with gaon pareistent and apparent hope. » 





sevete cold, she villageidoetor declared, and s0 
it vas cironlated. : 

4 Tae gizl-expressef@ neither sorrow nor sar- 
prise whea she heazd Constanze wag gone. 

© Sybil Montgomery was a little puzzled 
and good deal coacerged about Kit, and she 
‘determined to take upon herdelf:so speak to 
Philip aboat his wife. 

Sane etayed on at Conrtfield atter all the rast 
had gone,:'iMaurice had lefs the day after the 
servants’: ball, amd appeared to have a great 
deal of military business-to attend to, since 
he coald not come down 40 ase Sybil, 

Oa the very day thats Mra, Montgomery 
intended to speak to Sie Philip aboas Kit, she 
was preveated, A telegram from her hasband 
sammoned her to town, and she journeyed 
thither as barriedly-as possible, 





‘Siness for so long a time, Miss Marlowe 





The reaalt of the telegram was to plunge 


your life—Pailip Desmond, bat you cannot: 


he had answered qaite calmly, and very coldly, . 


poor Sy out Montgomery tate tow orepoue;: ef, 
Manrice bad received orders from the War 
Office to hold himee!lf in readinesa to ear’ 
immediately for an Indian frontier, whera 
of late thera had been enndry emall ons- 
breaks, which reqaired firm and martial 
manipulation. 

The news of Maurica’s Montgomary’s de. 
psrture cxame absolutely unexpested to Pailip, 
Since the night they had stood tcvether in 
the old library, not a word cr tign had 
passed between the #wo men, 

They had parted in bitverness—a bitter. 
neaa of conscious wrony on the young mau’s 
part, of snffering too deep for words on the 
elder, : 

For parhaps the only time in hie fife 
Maurice Montgomery tad heen true to his 
better natare. In plain, straightfordward 
words he had put the story before Poilip, he 
had not spared himself— his voice haa been full 
of reverence as he dwelt on Kits condcct. 

* There has been wrong, shameful wrong,” 
he had eaid, ina low voice, that was fail of 
coutrition, “but the wrong is mine, mine 
utterly, entirely mine—ghe—she is az pure ag 
the child she war—as the child she is,’’ 

Poilip had made no answer at frat, and 
then he had spoken, 

“Asto my wife'é conduct and oharacter 
I am the best jadge—aa to yoo—you are & 
traitor and & coward; Manarice Montgomery. 
Go—out of my life—I never wish to touch 
your hand or see your fave again, You are 
not worthy a place in an honest man’s regard 
or remembrance, 

Maarice had obsyed him ailently, and with 
& certain dignity which even the man be had 
tried so deeply #0 wrong could not withhold 
from him, and the days had gone, and save 
from Sybil’s lips the young man’s name was 
never mentioned, 

A few days before ke sailed, leaving his 
youny-wite white and strioken at the shought 
of the horrible separation (sud the state of 


| Sybii's healto would not permit of her 


/acoompanying him) Mauricss wrote to Philip 
Desmond. 


: “Iam leaving Hoglaad ine few hours, for 
aughs [ koow [I may never return, 
wronged, you deeply, bat before the grim 


death—I dare to approach you. 


hand of the friend who has been so mach 
more than & friend,.and in Heaven's name lee 
me bazeech you not to les the shought ef me 
rest on your happiness fer ever. She is a& 
spirit of goodness and purity—she loves you 
with ber whole heart and sonl—do not torn 


life, and rain your fasare, As a man tea 
man I beseech you give me the illimisable joy 


and happiness between your wife and yourself, 
**[ do not deserve any good thing at your 


your great tras heart and noble aoal, feel- you 
will not refase me in this. I leave Sybib to 
your care. . Heaven: forgive me, 
brought sorrow into ber young life—bat still 
it is not as bad as it would have been. 

‘‘ Now ehe oan: still love me, and cling-to 
me though we are far apart, 


more worthy of her, and more fis to touch the 
hand of a man-who has been from firs’ to last 
my best friend. 

‘t Maurice Montcousryx.’’ 


* . 7 o 


. Philip Desmond was not at Courtfield when 
thia lester came from Maarice.. He was in 
London planged into the basicess of hia eles- 
tion, striving with might. and main to let shia. 
and other outside matsére fill hie mind, and: 
crowd oat the vision of the lovely, wan young 
face that looked at: him so beseeshingly each 
day in the old-fashioned bedroom as Cvarsfield, 





looked with yearning hangey eyes, bas whos 


I have: 





shadow. of a separation whioh may mean: 
Let me grip 
-your hand onoe more before I go, Pnilip.: The . 


+ 


from her, Deamond, da not embister her yoang ©: 


of feeling that when I sail away I ahaii leave * 
behind me a ‘reuewed bond of abdsolave peace » 


hands, yet, I who Know-you ao well, Know” 


i have: > 


I pray sbe may | 
never know the truth. . £ pray I may be made: : 
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| Kit FLUNG BBRSELF CN IHE GROUND BESIDE PRIL:P, AND CLUNG TO HIM WITH H‘R YOUNG ARMS 'j 


lips never spoke the words that were eating 
out her heart, 

Is had been an awful time to Philip since 
the night when he bad answered Obris’ eager 
call, and bad carried the slender, unconscious 
form up the broad staircase to the reom of 
q0siat corners and dark shacows where she 
baa been afterwards so ijl. Philip Desmond 
bad gene through an eternity cf svffering. 
He lost bis newly.found youth and buoyancy, 
the silver lives increased in bis dark bair, 
there was & perpetual tired look in bis eyes, & 
Strained expression round bis mouth. 

If these signs were noticed they were at 
ence atributed to apziety over Kits illness, 
no one save Chria Hornten knew what they 
really meant. The boy was himself in great 
erouble, This shadow tbat had fallen on 
Kiss hsppinets enveloped bim about. 

**Ob ! af 1 could only ses it right—if I conld 
only do something—but there is novhing, in 
time perbaps he may see things differently, 
but then it may be too late—for I know ber— 
I know Ki —each day that goes by like this, 
goes nearer to breaking ber heart. 1 don't 
understand what he feels. Burely he must 
know she loves him with all her soul—and 

et—_—"* 

Bus that was the one sorrowful mistake of 
Poilip Desmond's mind, He bad repented 
instantly of his roughness to her. Tears had 
blinded his eyes as be had lain ber on the bed 
that night, and had gazed at the pathetic 
silence of her white loveliness, 

By every means in hie power be tried to Jet 
her understand his anger was gope. There 
Was nothing but tenderness remaining, yet 
With all this, through all this, there was one 
thought, one memory, 

““Bhe gives him gratitude and duty, she 
gave him love. Her love is not for me. It 
has all been one big mistake. It was beautifa! 
at first, now it is sorrowful. Poor child! 
pocr little child! and I burt ber the other 
night. I said rough, harsh things to her, and 
ahey were nottrue. Ido believein her. Ido 





belicve she would do allin the world to save 
me pain; bot sbe does this from gratitude, 
from affection, not from love. She cannot 
give me love,” and then he would grow a little 
cynieal. ‘Constance Marlowe is only too 
right, I am a fool and I am reaping the reward 
of my folly. How can I expect the impossible ! 
How can I, Poilip Desmond, a middle.sged, 
grey-baired map, look 10 have the love of a 
besntifal young creature like Kit. It is 
abseord, it ie absurd. I sm a fool!” 

This was the burden of shougbts, and in a 
vagoe way it touched Kits comprehension. 

Ontwarcdly there was no difference between 
them. Every morning Philip came to her 
bedside, and bending hia head kiesed her fore- 
head gently. 

He was concerned by her illness, but he 
knew there was no danger, and that the fever 
tbat burned in her hands came from the 
trouble ip ber bears. 

In a little time she would grow better, she 
was 80 young. and with the young time is a 
great pbypician. 

He sat in ber room and chatted with Sybil 
and read hie papers; but to Kit it was one 
long sgopy when be was there. 

** He is kind.” she eaid to herself, “be is 
good. He regrets bis bard worde; but he does 
not believe me. Ob, Philip! Pbilip! what 
shall I do to les you know how much I love 
yon ! ” 

Then came BSybil’s basty departure, and the 
news of Maurice's term of forergn service. Kit 
learnt the latter in a few agonised words from 
Bybil. 

Bhe was up, sitting in = chair by the fire, 
and as she read the soffering that rang out 80 
clearly in Sybil's note tears started to ber 
eyes, and she covered her face with her two 
hands, 

Philip bad come to the door unperceived by 
her, and stood for a moment watching her. 
Her silent grief gave him borrible pain 

“Bbe will conquer it, but she will soffer. 


Poor child! my poor little Kis! how brave she | 





is. J, who know what the torture of love is 
should pity her now. This news of his sudden 
departure ie more than she ean bear!” 

e withdrew softly, and went down to the 
library. 

Chris was there reading. 

Philip stood in front of the fire for a few 
moments in deep thought. When he spoke he 
had taken a determination. 

‘Chris,’ be said, looking at the big, 
ungainly figure gently, “I want you to let me 
have a letter daily telling me how my wife 
progresses, I am obliged te go up to town 
about thie election. There is ne danger, but 
should she bave the emallest need of me you 
will telegraph at once. I know I ean trus> 
you, Obris, to do all that is necessary.” 

“ You can trust me,” Chris answered, and 
then he was silent 8» moment. “ Have you 
told Kit you are going, Bir Philip?’ he asked, 
in a burried way. 

Philip shook his head, and was silent in his 
turn. 

Chris grew very red in the face, and fid- 
getted on his big feet. 

“Bir Philip.” be began, then he hesitated, 
and then he began sgain, ‘Sir Philip, is— 
my—"’ then the boyishness in bim broke forth, 
“Oh! must you go? Must you leave her now, 
Sir Philip?” 

The man Jooked at bim with eyes that were 
not quite clear, and bis lips trembled a little. 
He oid not answer immediately, but when he 
spoke his veice was steady and clear. 

** Yes, Chris,” he said, quietly, “I must go! 


I must go!" 
(To be continued.) 








Tat a fall, especially om entering a new 
place, is an unlucky omen is a widely spread 
svperstition; bat, according te Camben, the 
ancient Irish believed thas its evil might be 
averted ‘ by turning round three times,” and 
then “digging out a sod of the turf with 2 
sword or knife,” 
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[*'Go BACK To THE HOUSE, StR!"’ C°LONEL WARDALZ SAID. STEBNLY, TO RODWELL j 


BOVELETTR.} 


MY HUSBAND’S DAUGHTER. 
en cI 


CHAPTER I. 


Evzr since I could underetand anything at 
all, 1 Knew that as soon as I reached years of 
discretion, I had to earn my own bread, and 
and fight my own way in the world. 

I was an orphan. both my fatber and 
mother dying when I was too young to 
realise my loss, and to this day, they are but 
misty memories to me, They had never been 
tich; I think they must bave been utterly 
alone in the world, because I never heard that 
I had any relatives beside them. 

My father was a dootor, with a large but 
poor practice, and as I grew older, I used to 
wonder how he had contrived to save enough 
to educate and clothe me until my eighteenth 
year, and etill leave a balance of one hundred 
pounds to my account at the lecal bank, 
which was not to be touched unless in the 
event of a rainy day. 

Mies Harrison, my kind principal, had 

én my mother's instructress before she 
was mine, and for her sake, was doubly kind 
and tender to me. 

Ours was not a grand school, and it was 
conducted on old-fashioned principles. French 
and mario were thoroughly taught, but we 
knew nothing of Algebra and Euclid; we 
Were blisefally ignorant of Greek and Latin. 

or the rest, we practised deportment, twice 
Weekly attended, a dancing class, and bad a 
tair smattering of the various subjects, which 
are supposed to make up the sum total of a 
young lady's education. 

The house was large and roomy, and as Miss 
Harrison refosed ever to receive more than 
‘wenty boarders, we made a large and com- 
fortable family, 

Taoere was an immense, old. fashioned 
garden surrounding the school, walled in bya 








grim looking barrier of flints and mortar. 
The interior was lovely, and Miss Harrison, 
having an intense appreciation of outdoor 
life (she was oountry-bred), and believing 
faliy that work and play can be well com- 
bined, gave to each boarder as she came, a 
little plot of ground to cultivate snd 
plant out, according to the dictates of her 
fancy. She used to say, that she jadged our 
characters by the state of our gardens, and 
the flowers they yielded. 

It was my eighteenth birthday, and all the 
girls had conepired with Miss Harrison, to 
make me some pretty and useful gift, because 
this was the last time I should form one of 
the festal parties at Regent House. It was 
known that I was going away; Miss Harrison 
was in treaty for a situation for me, bat until 
all was settled, I was to know nothing, 
“because dear Diana,” she _ said, 
affectionately, ‘“‘suspense is so trying, 
especially to the young.” 

ow well I remember that morning, even 
now. It was Jaly, and all the previous night 
the rain had fallen in torrents, for we bad bad 
& long spell of dry weather, and as we went 
to our rooms, we had said ruefally, that 
we should have no picnic to-morrow. But 
when morning broke, I, who had slept but 
little, because of my excitement, rose, and 
creeping to the window, drew back the 
ofirtaing. 

A grey mist veiled all the Jand, and a 
strong spirit of diacontent possessed me; my 
last birthday with the girls—probably my 
last day in the dear old place, which had, 
indeed, been a home to me—and to be wet ! 
And then as I leoked, there came juet a little 
lifting of the miet. a ray of soft light shot 
through it, and glimmered like a string of 
opale, red and azure, and delicated primrose— 
gradually it broadened snd brightened—then 
the sun sprang up in all its splendour, clouds 
and mists vanishing like magico, and there, 
before me, lay stretched the green and lovely 
world, and every blade of grass, every leaf 





and blossom bowed beneath ita weight of 
glistening raindrops. 

I drew deep breath. 

“It ia going to be fine after all,” I eaic, 
joyously, and went back to bed, to sleep ac 
only a healthy girl can when her mind is a% 
rest. 

At half past seven we all filed into the break- 
fast-room, sani there on an otherwise un- 
oecupied table stood a large, bandsomely 
mounted trunk, the girle’ gift, filled with al! 
those little accessories to a young girl's toilet 
which she 80 prizes—these were of Miss 
Harrison’s giving—and when I tried to thank 
them all, my voice so broke, and my eyez 80 
filled with tears, that I am quite afraid we ali 
wept a little together, and I know that break- 
fast was a very lugubrious affair. But after. 
wards we all brightened considerably, so that 
when we started for our pionie in two covered 
wagonettes, we were a very lively party. I+ 
seems to me, looking back, that on that day 7 
said farewell to my careless thoughtless gir!- 
hood. I know thas I never felt quite the same 
afterwards. But we had a very enjoyable 
time, and all returned to Regent House 
thoroughly contented with ourselves and the 
world, snd as thoroughly tired. I even felt 
somewhat vexed when, as I was filing out 
with the others, Mics Harrison said,— 

‘Diana, just one moment, if you please, I 
have something of importance to communicate 
to you,” and she glanced significantly at an 
open letter in ber band. I paused just in the 
open deor-way. ‘ You know, dear child, that 
the time has come for you to go out into the 
world, and I think ycu know that if I conald, 
I would keep you with me as under governess. 
But mademoicelle has been with me 80 long, 
it would break her heart to go, and Mics 
Bowtell’s deafness is sorely sgainct her, 80 for 
weeks, Diana, I have been anxiously looking 
for sn opening for you.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I artionlated, as she paused ab 
though expecting some reply. ’ 

At last I think I have found it, This letter 
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is from Colonel Daustan Wardale, in answer 


I looked from one to the other in amaze- 


to an application I madeon your behalf. He | ment, and seeing this, Mr. K-araey laughed, 


requires a yoang lady who will be part 


‘We are quite shocking you, Mies Hill; 


governess, pars companion to hia only and | but really our little conteats are harmless, 
motherless daughter, @ girl of sixteen, who, he | we're awfully fond of each other, aren’? we, 
admits, is very much spoiled, Toe terme he | Lil?” ‘ 


offera, are eepecially generous, and I do not 


‘tT hate you,” she retorsed, with such 


hesitate to say, accept the post. You will | genuine passion, that I was more than ever 


mever get s0 good a chance again. In moat 
oases your youth would’be against you. Here 
it stands in good stead, What shall I say for 
you, Diana?” 

I was snaken with the thought of leaving 
her and all of the girls, and [ only answered, 
weakly,— 

“Mast Igo? Do you really think I oan fill 
she post decently ?” 

“ Poor child, there is na alternative for you, 
bat ramember that Regent House ia open to 
you now and always. If you cannot be happy 
at Forest Gate, return at ounce to me. You will 
always be sareof a welcomes. And now ‘is it 
tobe yesorno? Ihave to telegraph your re- 
ply to tne Colonel, because if you go it must 
be to morrow.” 

‘* Yea,’ I said, barating into sobs,.'! there ie 
nothing else left for mete do,” and then I ran 
away to tell the girlaof the great calamity 
which hud befatles me, and we wept together 
like s0 many nineteenth century Niobes, much 
#0 the detriment of our looks the following 
morning, and [ posed loxuriously as @ martyr, 
and although I had indeed no intention of 
doing 80, drew so upon my foture imaginary 
gorrows, that my companions howled in con- 
oerd dolorously. 

That avfal next day! I had bidden them all 
good-bye—I had oried to my heart's content, 
Thai secretly stigmatised Oolonel Wardale 
as ‘'a horrid wretch " and hia daughter as 
‘tg conceited little idiot," and I travelled 
sulkily dowa from Horsewall to Forest Gate, 
turning deaf ears, and unseeing eyes to the 
blandishments of my fellow pagsengera. At 
lass pale, and heavy-lidded, [ reached my 
journey s end, and being daly conveyed to 
Wardale Conrt, va9 at once confronted by a 
tall girl, holt child, balf woman: She had 
flaxen hair ficasing to her waist, bine eyes, and 
her pretty fane was expressive, half of defiance, 
half of onriosity: 

“ 80 you are Miss Hill f” she said, extending 
her hand, ‘ You are not.whst I expected you 
would be!” 

‘*T am sorry that you are disappointed, Miss 
Wardale,” I began, frigidly, when she broke 
into a gay langh. 

* Yon naveno need to be," she said, dimpling 
allover, “I thonght papa had fulfilled his 
oft-repeated threat, and given me a dowdy 
martinet for @ governess companion, and 
to find you sre scarcely older than myself, is 
gweeter than honey in she honeycombe to me. 
You must be awfally tired. Come ia and reat. 
Jimson shall gst the wine, and [ will intro. 
duce you to my cousin, Rodweli Kearney. Papa 
is not at home = bat you shall see him ia the 
svening;'’ and, impetuonsly dragging me 
forward, she came to a standesill before an 
open French window. 

*'Come bere Rodwell,” che cried, ‘*I want 
you to know. Mies Hill. . You and I were ail 
wrong 6he isn’t dowdy, or old, or ugly, or 
anything. that: we pictared her;” and then 
whilst I wished myself well away, tall, fair 
young fellow came langnuidly out. 

** Don's notice Lilias?”’ he said, witha slow 


smile, whioh lit ap all hia handsome face, . 


‘* Soe ia a child, and yoa kaow that only two 
classes of haman beings alwaga’ speak the 
truth. Miss Hil, lam glad to weloome you 
to Foress Gave. In the absenos of my unole, I 
must be hie epokeaman No one ever trusts 
to Miss Wardale for civility,” 

Mise Wardale, toased all her flaxen tresses 
contemptuoualy, 


‘Imitation may be the -aincsrest flasiery,’. 
ahe said, sovffiagly; “bat yooare miles aud - 
miles behind papa when’ you tery to do the f 


honcara of the house 


Why aren't you 
nataral? ' 





| startled, especially as her face had grown 


quite white, but the next moment she was 
laughing again. ‘Rod, I expect great fan 
from Miss’ Hill; she excepts everything au 
serieux, And now my gaide, philosopher and 
friend, les me take you to your rooms, and 
Jimson shall serve us refreshments there.’’ So 
witha careless nod to her cousin, she led the 
way upstaira to a couple of handsomely 
farniehed rooms, ses apart entirely for my 


use. 

Here, with her two hands resting upon my 
shoulders, she twieted me slowly round, until 
We con each other. Then she said 
slowly: and calmiy,— 

‘‘Tlike your face; you aren't pretéy, you 
know; bat you have a sweet mouth, and your 
eyes are soft and nice; E think we shall be 
good ‘friends. Bat first, you must call mea 
Lilias, and ag Iedont like ‘Miss Hull.’ I 
shall find some nice diminutive for you, 
unless fapprove your Christian nams. What 
is it? Rodwelland I have ran shrongt all 
D's we oan remember, Dora, Deborah, 
Drusilla, Dorcas, Daisy,” 

‘Is is none of those;-I am plain Diana 
Hill." 

‘*Dianal we forgot that—I like it. Was it 
not Diana who came and kissed that poor, 
silly, Endymion, who could not be content 
with an earthly love, even thoagh she might 
be as pretty as—azs I am?’’ she concluded, 
with a child's artless vanity, 

Then with her own hands, she adminietered 
to my wants, laughing and chatting gaily all 
the while, assuring me that she never had 
stadied in any bata desnultory fashion, and 
never intended to do so, because Auat 
Kearney who kept. a house, and had beex a 
great beauty once, ‘aid that a woman had 
only to be pretty aud bright, and men: woald 
ask no more of her—which remark set me 
thinking: that. Aunt Kearney was scarcely 4 
fit person to, have the guidance of so volatile 
& young lady aw Mise Lilias Wardale.. 

In she evening I made the Colonel's 
acquaintance, and felt dwarfed beside hia 
maguificent proportions. 

He was & handsome man, bai his stern 
looks awed ms, and I fels so uameasurably 
insignificant: beside him. Have I told. you 
that I am a very small woman! -bat ke 
treated me with the Kindest aourtesy ; and 
despite bis grave looks, I found myself woa- 


dering how so-young # man could. be father $0: 


& girl of Miss Wardale’s age. « 

She guessed shis ; for when sha followed: me 
to my room that night, she said,— 

‘*How surprised you were-when paps 
walked in. A great many people fancy at firs 
sight that: he is my brotner, he isso young 
looking—bat be and :mamma were mere 
babies when they married—he, ninevesn, and. 
she seventeen, 50. that now he is only shirty- 
six. Mamma had not a hsppy -home,: aad 
papa, seeing this, married her aad took her 
away from a He was.very fond of her of 
coarse, but I. do nos think he loved her as d 
kaow he could love. Sne died woen I was a 
few monthe old, aad auct Kearney and 
Rodweli came to live with us—do you like 
Aunt Kearney?" 


“T cannot gay ; you forgoteI was an utter: 


stranger to her until to-day.’’ 
“That is a nice diplomatic saaswer;’ 


» retorted Lilias, ‘‘ bat it does not-please- me; I 


always Know from the moment of meeting 
whether [. like ® person or not. .Now I like 
my sunt, she ever opposes Mexia any- 
thing.’ 

* ThatJis hardly. jadisious,’’ I said,-dryly, 

‘T don’seare @ fig whether it is judicious or 
not; it is pleasant.” 

‘Now, but in the longran? You surely 


don't expeot, Lilias, that your will is never to 
ba ceoaged, or your pleasare thwarted?” 

She shragged her shoulders carelessly, 

** Don’t preach ; St. Paul eays only the mon 
should do that—at least I think it was St, 
Psaal—bat thera; if you won't award auntie 
her dae, you will acknowledge Rodwell ia all 
that ie handsome and nice.” 

* Tacknowledge he is handsome, but I am 
aa yet no jadge of his niceness,"” [ said, 
laughing, “pray where is Pere Kearney ; cr 
ia he defaucs? ” 

 Defanct, years and years ago, Ho waa 
msanima's brother, and a dreadfal lot, aunt 
never speaks of him, neither does R sdwall— 
he did something, I don't know what, bu) it 
was something shamefal, and he had to ran 
away. He went to Amerioa, and joined the 
Fenians there—and he was killed by an 
explosion of dynamite, which, considering all 
things, waga blessing to his family,” with 
which extremely callous speech, she rose from 
her seat on the rug, kissed me in friendly 

fashion and went away. 

The next morning, I tried to prevail on her 
to take up her long neglected stadies ; bat she 
Jaughed in my face, and ran off to join Mr, 
Kearoey in a long ramble. 

Matters went on very machin this fashicn 
for three or four days, = began -to be 
really distressed, whilst could ase Mrs, 
Kearney watohed my fatile efforts with 
evideat pleasure, 80 I determined to appeal 
to Lilias Wardale’s beter natare, I met 
her on the etairson she fifth morniog 
of my stay at Wardale Court, and resolately 
barring her way, ssid ~— 

“ Lilias, when’ are you coming to the 
achoolroom?"’ 

© Not ever, you conscientious mentor. Ié is 
far nicer to rove about with Rodwell, why 
don’t you join ue?” 

**Because I am not forgetfal of my daty. 
Ié distresaes me to feel I om taking a wage I 
do notearn. I must appeal to the Colonel,” 

* Taere is no need for that,” said a deap 
voice behind us; and we started to fiad the 
Colonel! there. 

* You will spead two hours each morning ia 
the schoolroom, Lilias,” and without another 
word he passed on. 

* Yoa ares horrid wretch, and T hate you! ” 
oried the girl, aa she flew to-tell Rodwell, 


OS APTER II. 


Sporsep child as she was ‘Lilias dared «not 
disovey she Golonel's« expressed: -orders ; #0 
from that day, we studiedeach morning from 
loo¥ing ia upon aa. - 


‘by Rodwell’s: continued’ invasions; which 


| Lilias openly encowraged, until the -Cotonel, + 


discovering how -mattera: etood, spoke quite 
sharply te me on the-etbjeck,— 

~* ls ia not-Diana'sfaate Lilias broke in, 
“ she hae forbidden: him 40 come trepemedily; 





+ Dat I have eet her.at defianae.''- 
{+ * Why did you not teli me shia; Mise-Eill-? " 
the asked-sharplyy “ I will epesk-4o my nephew 


hon the eabjeet, Of coares, if you are pleased 
to sallow him to-share ‘your ~walke,-F can have 
| mo possiole objection ; bat [ will not atow him 


| she rumof the sohoolroom;’’ and then heeft as -- 


| abragtly as be came. - 
resting: her chin-in her hollowed palm;“bat 
unjast +0 Rodwell: He is-generane*so him 


‘aa himself.” 
“What ie Me. Kearney’s profession?” I 


than becanee- E-wiahed ro knew, 

* Rodwell's?" On, he hasa't got ons: pspa 
| suggested -he should siady law, bat Rodwall'a 
* taste does not lie that way. Then he got bim 





tere 








ten until twelve, the» Colonel ococastomatly « 


At first, our privasy-was-sadty-interrtp ted 


~"T don’eknow- how. it- is,” Liliag aaid,~ 
papa who-fg jast to all others, ia always 
| with regard- to money mattere you kno; bat - 


| he thinke Readweliiidie and frivolous —jaat-at- 
+ though he expecta a’young man ‘to be ag staid~~ 


asked, more for the sake of making some reply ° 
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», stool in ome big office, but the confiaement: | whilst they are huogry for them, ‘‘ Diana, why 


jajared bia beslth, and auntie and I got 
alarmed about him—papa only langhed—now 
he is looking ous for something under goverr- 
mens. 


cannot we make shia beastly hole pleasanter 


| for each other? If only you would let me 


share your walks sub rosa you know, and be 
joss a bit kind to a fellow, things would not 


«1 gee,” I said, drily, ‘a place thatis a | be halt so bad, and Lilias, the jealous listle 


mere sineoare, but which brings in a good 
iyooms. Lehould eay that would exactly snit 
Mr Kearney.” 

Sne passed by my words without comment. 

“ Bodwell wished to enter the army, bat 
napa megatived that proposal. He said it 
would be his rain, although why it should 
‘yin him and not papa I cannot think—and, 
regretfatly, he would have..made such a 
cplendid soldier,” 

‘Don’t you think,” I questioned, “ you 
-asher exalts your father at your father's 
spenge2 eat assured he understands your 
oouaie’s natare besser than you do.” 

Ina moment her face flashed crimson, and 
her blae eyes fiashed angrily upon me, 

“1 believe you are in league with papa to 
nrejadioa me againss him; he is the best and 
nobleat fellow under the sun. He has never 
given me an unkind word, and ia always 
williag to wait on my pleasure, Then see 
how good he is to his mother—oh ! how horrid 
it muet-be for him to be so poor! I wish 
that my fortune were my own todo with as I 
tiko?—I should gladly halve it with him to- 
day.” 

She was so so evidently: in earnest, that I 
fels sorry I had spoken az I did, and yet 
verhups it was best her eyes should be opened 
to the glaring: defecta-in her cousin’s 
sharacter. It hart me to think, that: he to 
whom the Oolonel was so good, shoald be so 
oarciess of his goodness; and what man of 
spirit would be content to ba a pensioner-on 
hie uncle’s bounty. I saw, too, that Mrs. 
Kearney threw the cousins together as mach 
as lay in her power, that her whole aim and 
intention was to compass & marriage between 
her son and Lilias, so making-his position and 
ner own secors at-Wardale Qvurs, She was 
sonstantly singing his praises to the girl, who 
indeed, listened greedily, believing sil the 
wonderfal stories of his wonderfal childhood 
vith moat perfect belief. -He was her herc— 
I feared that in time, if it were not so-now, 
she would grow to love him, and he was not 
che sort of man that a wilfal girl should have 
for a hasband.. He was not bad, only woak 
and indolent, bas without disliking him I 


despised him, because, despite all his plansible:} 


ways; he was utterly selfish ; the world was 
made for hia especial pleasure and enjoy- 
ment 

is waton the evening of the very day, on 
which I spoke to Lilia abont him, that I wan- 
dered through the Wardale grounds, iato a 
little sheltered nook beyond, where:-a shallow 
Stream crawled itatardy way, bsing spanned 
by & bridge of moat primitive fashion, it con- 
sisted of one wide plank, and ahandrail: Upon 
ths latter I leaned, looking down into the 
darkening. watera, and shinking idly of this 
and that, I did not even.surn my head when 
i heard quick steps approaching. . This was a 
-avoarite walk with the natives of Furest G .te, 
nee A I was atartled, when # voice I knew, 
said,— 

Hail, Diana! goddesa of the Eghesiaus! " 
and with a sudden sense.of anger [ confroated 
od well,. 

He oaght to haveseen I waa seriously angry, 

das [ suppose he did not, for he disposed him- 
cele in a very easy attitade. beside-me, and. 
‘Ooking faily into my flashed face, said,— 
_ “ Do you often come hereot evenings? By 
vovet listle Di, haw your roses bloony, and how 
bright those pretty eyes of yoars have grown.” 
Prag myself to my full height, four feet 
S en. 

‘Mr, Kearney, your remarks are ia very ill 
taate, It you will allow me to pasa, I will go 
Qome.” 

__ Ob, nonsense!” he retorted, with an in. 
oredatiny, which made me long to atrike him, 
hough really IT am not pagnasions, ‘' girls 
always profess to dislike sompliments, even 


| monkey, wonid be blissfally ignorant.” 


‘* You mean,” I said ao quietly, that he ought 
to have kncwn I was gesting dangerous, “‘ you 
mean, Mr. Kearney, that you thiok a flirtation 
between -us would wile away a few idle 
hours?” 

“ What a very olever little woman it is!" 
and then he put his arm abouts my waist, and 
tried to kiss me. 

I felt ag though I could kill him—I did not 
koow until then whats a shocking temper I 
possessed. With ose quick movement I had 
wrested myself from him, and I strack him 


fell back a liitle with a mattered word, I 
thocoghs I muet have died with shsme, for 
there, looking at us, with cold, stermneyes, was 
Colonel Wardale, 

‘* You little vixen,’ cried Rodwell, laughing 
shortly, ‘' I swear you shall pay toll for that 
blow; and then, before he could say more, 
his uncle was beside him, and hadtwisted him 
out of the way. 

“Go back to the houss, sir!" he said, 
sternly. ‘I will speak to you later on. Misa 
Hill, allow ms to take you home.” 

I stood quite still, afraid to look into his 
accusing face, and Rodwell, who was only too 
glad to escapes, went by # roand about path to 
the Court. Then the Colonel offered his arm, 
which I refused to take. 

‘Very well,” he said, frigidly; “bat you 
wiil not forbid me to walk beside you,"’ and, to- 
gether, we lefs the bridge, and only my pride 
prevented me buratiag into tears. 

It was hatefal to be so misjadged, and I had 
| grown to value his opinion almoss without 
knowing it. I wished then I bad never come 
to the Court, for things were daily growing 
more unpleasant fcr me, 

Mes, Kearney, watched my every action, the 


familiarity, which waa fass convaiting my 
negative feeling towards him into honest con. 
temps, and even Lilias was changed, being 
Gaily more capricious and occasionally un- 
kind. 

We had almost reached the house when 
| Colonel Wardale said,— 
- “Miss Hill, you are very young, and 2 
| believe quite friendless, Will you listen to a 
word of advices from a man who knows the 
world and its ways. You were angry with 
my nephew to-night because he sought a 





greater privilege than you iutended granting. 
| Why are you girls so foolish! A man like 
, Rodwell Kearney values @ woman only in pro- 

portion to her wealth, or the diffisalty he hag 
| in winning her. Why do you chesapen your- 
| gelf by a valgar flicsatioa? Oc is it thas you 
| love him and are not eure of his faith?'"’ Ha 
stopped in the middle of the path, and looked 
down at ms almoat pisifally, I thought, ‘Isa 
it that, Miss Hill? Anewerme traly, for not 
even my own flesh and blood shall trifle with 
any woman ander my own roof.’* 


| cover flicted-with Mr. Kearney. Is was quite 
| by accident that he found me on the bridge. 
; On! why do you think go poorly of me? 
Colonel Wardate, if you do not truss me, I 
will go away.” 

‘Rodwell. is yoang and handsome,” he 
began, meditatively. 

‘* Bat,” I broke in, impetuonel y,— 

‘*I wish to hear no mors on the subject; I 
am tired of it. Please to let me go, and if 
you believe me as impradenstin my conduct as 
you &ppear to, it is batser for Mies Wardale 
I should leave Forest Gate at once.” 

“ Diana |” 

That was all he said, but the tone of his 
voice went to my heart. I covered my face 
with my hands, and waited for him to speak 
again, and after what appeared like a censury 








to me, he said,— 


fiercely across the smiling mouth; then, as he | 


Colonel treated me frigidly, Rodwell, with ar 


** You mistake,” [ began, faintly, ‘' 1 haves 








ed 


‘‘ Forgive me, I am harsh and suspicious, 
I have had much to suffer, and have grown 
distrastfal; bat you will try to think that I 
am really your friend, and if Mr. Kearney 
annoys you again, please cbme to me at ons,’ 
and with that he left me, and when he met 
me the next morniog, he showed, neither by 
look nor word that he remembered that inter- 
view, 

I know that Rodwell soffered: a very bad 
quarter of an hour with hia unole, but ap- 
parently it had no lasting effect upon him, for 
he greeted me with the greatest sang froid; 
told me I wasa little, Xantipps. bus ne liked 
to eee spirit in & woman, aod for the rest he 
would not offend again, 

That day I overheard a sorap of conver. 
gation certainly not intended for my ears. I 
Wat sitting sewing in the pleasant morning- 
room, when I caught the sound of voices out- 
side. 

“T tell you, Rodwell,” it was Mra. Kearney 
who spoke, ‘‘ there is danger. A woman with 
my experience is not exsily deceived. And I 
say, for all ber quiet demure ways, the girl ia 
ag cunning as @ fox, and intends inveigling « 
your anole into marriage—he is a young man 
yes you know—and if be married again, what 
becomes of your chauoe, or your ocousin’s 
either 2” 

1 rose to go, when the sound of my own 
name, spoken with gocd-bumoured contempt, . 
arrested me, 

**Pooh! you always meet trouble half way, 
mother. Diana Hill isa simple little prade; 
there is no harm in her. More than thas, ['ll 
bes you a cool thou. Wardale isn't the man to 
make an ass of himself for such an insignifi- 
cant morsel of womanhood." 

I stopped quite still, too fall of anger and 
indignstien to move. 

‘So I was the girl who was as cunning asa 
fox! I was trying to entrap my employer into 
& mesalliance,” 

The blood rushed from my heart to my 
brain; and I heard, as in a dream, that hate- 
fal woman say,— 

‘‘Be warned by me, strike while you can. 
Lilias ia devoted to you, well make her your 
wife without delay ; Danstan will make good 
settlements." 

‘I don't believe he would ever give her to 
me,” Rodwell said, moodily.- 

* There is such a thing ag snatohing~the 
prize without so much as saying by your 
leave, and Lilias ia quite eubservient to your~ 
wishes,” 

Then the voices died-on‘, and I heard slow 
steps crossing the path to-the espattera, Iam 
afraid -I did not think much of Lilias or her 
probable fate ia that moment, 

I was outraged, wounded: How dare that 
woman imayine so vile a shing of me? How 
dare she give utterance tr it? 

And then gradually I came to know my 
own heart. and cowered down in an anguish 
of shame, for I loved this man, my employer, 
the man who rarely spoke to me, who regarded 
me with grave, inscrutable eyes, and perhapa 
even yet had a lurking doubt of my propriety 
of conduot with regard to his nephew. 

I fels shen I mnet go away; 1 could not 
meet him. I never should ba at ease in-his 
presence again, and if he should read my 
secret the shame of it would kill me, 

Bat then other thonghts came, I would 
not run away because of a malicious woman's 
tongue; rather I would satay to thwars her 
plana, for I felé if evee Lilias married Rods 
well, her happiness would be irretrievably 
ruined. 

I was profoundly wretched, but I do not 
think that any one gusssed. this, when [ ap- 
pesred-at dinner. Oaly I was ‘carefal never 
to glance sewarda the QGolonek and when ha 
addressed me, I returned none bat mono- 
syllabic answers, 

“ How salky you are, Di!” exclaimed Misa 
Wardale as we entered the drawing-room 
together: ‘* You look as gloomy as papa does 


when Rod or I have done something to dia. 
please him awfally. Come here, Rod, I want . 
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you to sing this with me. Thank you, Diana, 


believe him quite a hero; but theo she is 


I will play my own accompaniment,” and she young, and has had no opp>rtunity of con- 
atrock the one notes of Mendelesohn's trasting him with other men." 


duet, ‘I would that the love I bear thee.” 

Mr. Kearney had a pleasant tenor, and it 
blended well with the bell-like notes of the 
girl's voice. 

He sat beside her, his yellow hair all but 
pr any | with her flaxen waves and curls; 
and as he sang he looked into her eyes to 
emphasise the words he rendered. She under- 


= walked the length of the study and back 


‘‘Do you believe her fondness amounts to 


| love?” he asked, distressfally. 


“A young girl's first love is often very 
evanescent,” I answered, diplomatically. 

He sighed. 

“Poor little girl! May it prove so in her 


stood, for the colour came and went in her | case, for under no circumstances would I con- 


face, and her voice was a little shaken. 


sent to a union between these two. It would 


It was at this moment, Colonel Wardale | only result in utter misery to Lilias. Perhsp: 
entered the room, and glancing at the young I have been too lax in my authority and 


couple, came towards me. I caw that he was 
emery, such a beavy frown contracted his 
ow. 

“Dunstan,” purred Mrs. Kearney, “how 
delightful to see you in our midet!"’ for 
usually he spent his evenings alone in his 
study; and she drew back her skirts to make 
room for him beside her, but he disregarded 
her invitation, and dropping into a chair be- 
side me, said in a low voice,— 

‘How often does that sort of thing take 
place ?"”’ 

“I do not understand you,” I stammered, 
knowing that Mrs. Kearney was watching me 
all the while irritated and confused me, 
“ Picuge be more explicit.” 

“Follow the direction of my eyes and tell 
me what you see. Women are generally 
keener in these things than men.” 

I did as he bade me. Lilias was sitting 
with her idle fingers upon the keys, her face 
turned fully towards her cousin, her lips a 
little apart, her blue eyes glewing, as he 
sang,— 


**My love on wings still unwearied shall hover 
o’er thy sleep.” 


Her own voice had died out. She was 
utterly unconscious of any presence but hie, 
and when the last word was sung ehe gave a 
long drawn sigh, shivered a little, then 
coming back to the ordinary world, blashed, 
laughed a trifle hysterically, and rising. cried, 

* You here, papa? What does this miracle 
mean?’”’ 

He put an arm around her, and drawing her 
down beside him, kiaeed her gently. 

“Is the old man an intruder then, my 
Lilias ?'' he asked. 

**No, oh, no! Of course it is nice to have 
you come ont of your shell.” 

But a sense of restraint hung over our little 
party for the remainder of the evening, and I 
was heartily gratefol when the candies were 
brought in, 





OHAPTER III. 


As I came downstairs the next morning I 
met the Colonel. 

‘*May I beg you to give mea few minutes 
alone?” he asked, and I, trembling a little 
with fear and great deal from confusion, 
bowed an affirmative. 

He led the way to the study, which until 
now I had never entered, and giving me a 
chair, raid, abruptly,— 

‘*You remember the question I asked you 
last night, Miss Hill? You would not answer 
me then. Perhaps you will do so now, or do 
you still cherish animosity against me for my 
plain speaking ?” 

“}f you will tell me just exactly what you 
wish to know,” I answered, ‘I will try to 
satisfy you,” and I was painfully conscious of 
the awkwardness of my manner, 

“Do you think that there is any under- 
standing between Lilias and my nephew? She 
is s0 young that until quite recently I have 
never associated her in my mind with love or 
— To me she has always been a mere 
rs) i ve 

“Bhe will be seventeen in a few months,” 
I said, “and she is precocious; but I hope 
there is no danger before her. She is very 
fond of Mr. Kearney, and has been led to 


| 





watchfalness. She was left motherless 90 
young that I tried to atone for her loss by 
over-indulgence, and now I am afraid that 
even what small control I had over her is 
gone. It seems strange that I should come to 
you for help,” he said, a faint smile noes 
the gloom of his face. ‘You are but a chil 
yourself, but I think I may trusd you.” 

“Tam sure that you may. Tell me what 
to do, and I will do it if possible.” 

I want nothing but your advice. Counsel 
me how to act. Miss Hill, I assure you I 
would rather see Lilias dead than married to 
a Kearney. They are bad from root to branch, 
or if not bad, so weak that vice is easier to 
them than virtue; I learned long afterwards 
that he had clothed his young wife with 
virtues she did not possess so that her 
memory should be sacred to her child. I 


; don’t think Rodwell would be actively unkind 





| 


4 


to any creatore; but neglect would kill my 

girl, and I say he ehall not have her." 
“Why,” I asked, blantly ‘‘If you so dis. 

trust your nephew do you allow him to 


remain on here? Why not disonas the matter ' 


of his removal with his mother ? "’ 

“TI trast her less than him. Oa occasion 
she could be cruel; but your question is a 
natural one. Of course, they are my wife's 
relatives, and quite penniless. I could not 
oast them adrife, bat I should feel safer if he 
were away.” 

*'Toen send him away. He is a man, let 
him earn his bread as becomes one.” 

The Colonel stood thoughtful a moment, 
then he said,— 

“That is good advice. I will not only re. 
member but act upon it; and it might be as 
well if we occupied the child's thoughts with 
other things. What do you say tos trip to 
Parise?" 

‘Is would be very pleasant, and Lilias is 
very fond of gaiety.”’ 

‘I will arrange matters then as quickly as 
possible, Thank you for your patience, Misz 


Hill, and remember I rely upon you for | 


farther help; and, here he smiled that grave 
smile of his I knew so well, try to regard me 
less as an Ogre and more as a friend,” then 
for the first time since we had met he offered 
me hia hand. 

Bluehing and a litile agitated I left the 
study only to come into collision with Mrs. 
Kearney, who had evidently been listening, 
and listening vainly, for we had epoken only 
in the lowest tones. Shooting a malevolent 
look at me she said,— 

“In future, Mise Hill, when you have any 
communication to make to my brother you 
may entruet it to me; and I would be glad to 
find you alittle more desorous in your con- 


' duct—the example you set Miss Wardle is 


distinotly bad.” 

Without a word I passed her by, although 
indeed, my heart was hot with anger, bat I 
would not stoop to notice her vile insinuation, 
and throughout the whole of breakfast we 
exchanged no speech, 

Later in the » the Colonel broached the 
subject of our journey, and Mrs, Kearney 
declared herself delighted. I was years since 
she had been to Paris. She shonld re-live her 
youth again, and dear Lilias would be 
ravished with the brilliant, naughty place. 

The Colonel allowed her to talk herself 
breathless, then he said,— 

“You a@ little misunderstand my plans, 





Ealalia. I propose taking only Lilias and Mise 
Hill, as our visit will not extend over a 
fortnight, and I shall be obliged if you will 
remain at home with Rodwell. I do nod like 
to leave 20 large an establishment solely to the 
care of servants.” . 

Mrs. Kearney’s face was a stady in ite 
wrath and impotence, but when Lilias cried 
out,—'' Oa if aunt and Rodwell are not going, 
neither do I care to go,’’ she turned to her 
with a martyr's smile, ‘“ My dear, Miss Hiil 
and your father will amply supply an old 
woman's place. I won't deny that I am 
disappointed, bat your father knows best, and 
poor dependents——" 

“I won't go,” Lilias said, again with aided 
determination. Her fatber laid his hand 
upon her shoulder, 

“In all things essential,’ he said, quietly, 
“I expect obedience, my plaos are laid. I 
do not think my little daughter will wish 
to thwart them ;” bat Lilias thrast aside 
that genfle hand, and went to her annot. 

‘*] shall hate to leave you all alone in this 
horrid place. I won't enjoy myself in the 
least, and Diana is such a stupid com- 
panion.” 

“Leave the room, Lilias,’’ said the Colonel, 
sternly, ‘‘ you are forgetting yourzeif, and 
one glance at his grave face, compelled her 
obedience. Then he turned to Rodwell. “I 
hope I have found employment for you at 
lass,'’ he said, ‘‘ bat I shall know certainly in 
@ day or two, and will wire you, so that you 
may proceed at once to your berth.” 

“*] think brother, you might have consulted 
us and not a stranger,” remarked Mrs. 
Kearney. “I am deeply huré thatI should 
be thooght incapable of caring for our dear 
girl's interests, but I am an old woman——”’ 

He interrupted her quickly, 

"No more of this, Ealalia, Ihave grave 
reasons for acting as I have done, Lst us 
say NO more on the subject.” 

She shot a swift glance at Rodwell, who 
was salkily staring out of a window. 

‘*My poor boy,” she said, “we have 
outlived our welcome ;” but the Colonel had 
lefs the room, and with a quick change of 
tone, she flashed upon me, 

“I¢ is to you,” she gaid, fiercely, “' that we 
owe this indignity. I told you Rodwell, that 
she was & snake inthe grass, that you would 
regret not listening to my warning.” 

“Oh shut up!” he retorted, inelegantly. 
“T hate to hear you pitch into an innocent 
girl in that fashion. You're savage I know, 
but don’s vent your spite on the wrong party. 
This is only one of Wardale’s cranks; I 
wonder what sors of berth he is so kindly 
working to obtain for me. Then to me—” 
“Tnere Miss Hill, don’t take any notice of 
the old lady's words ; disappointed people 
say things they never mean and hardly 
remember. I don't believe you have any thing 
to do with this affair. 

“Thank you,” I answered, gravely ; and 
effected my escape as quickly as I could. 
But we were a very lachrymose party for the 
next few days, and Mrs. Kearney had so 
undermined Lilias’ faith in me, that she 
avoided me on every possible occasion. 

By a clever contrivance on the part of the 
Colonel he succeeded im keeping Rodwell and 
Lilias spart until the very time of our depsr- 
ture. Telling hie sister precisely the hour on 
which we should return, he added,— 

‘* We shall be too much occupied with our 
pleasures to have any leisure to write, so I 
think all lettera may be considered unneces- 
sary. Come, Lilias, 1am ready and waiting.” 


She had been orying a great deal, and was 
looking her very worst, every feature being 
blotted and bicrred by her angry tears, She 
kissed and clung about her aunt until the 
Colonel grew manifestly impatient, and bade 
her hurry over her farewell with Rowell; 
there was only a handshake between them, 
and then we were burried to the carriage, 
and driven away from the Court. 

I am free to confess that poor Lilias was & 
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most wretched companion; she only left off 
orying when she was sea-sick, and then she 
moaned that she should die and papa would 
be content. 

Iam not going to say anything about our 
stay ia Paris, except that, regarded as a plea- 
sure excarsion, it was an utter failure, The 
Colonel was in despair; his daughter would 
express neither interest nor pleasare in any- 
thing she saw or heard, bat throughont pre- 
served a sulky, taciturnity quite foreign to 
anything I had seen in her before. 

I think we were all heartily glad when we 
were fairly on our return joarney, and as we 
draw nearer Forest Gate, amilea began to 
break through the gloom of Misa Wardale’s 
facs, and she prattled as gaily as though she 
had not made her father’s life a burden to him 
through those long dreary fourteen days. The 
colour came back to her cheeks, and her eyes 
brightened. 

‘‘ How nice it ia to be home once more,” she 
oried, “ after all, daddy dear, there is no place 
like it.” 

He sighed, but made no response; he was 
looking very weary and anxioas, and there 
were orael little lines of thought and pain 
upon nis broad brow. 

I was sngry that Lilias should be so head- 
leas of these things. When we reached the 
Oourt, she sprang from the carriage, waiting 
for no assistance, and ranning into the hall, 
flang her arms abous Mra, Kearney, who had 
come out to mest us, 

“Oh, how glad I am to be back again, 
auntie; it has all been so horrid, though, of 
coarse, pspa meant it to be nice—and I waa 
so awfally sick going and coming—stand 
back and let me took at you! Why, I vow 
you are younger and prettier than ever,” and 
then she had drawn Mrs. Kaarney into the 
diniog-room, whilst the Colonel and I followed 
unnoticed. Bat I saw the girl’s eyes going 
searching about the apartment, and presently 
she said,— 

“T almost hoped Rodwell would meet us; 
where is he, auntie? It is not like him to 
neglect me.” 

“ My dear, Rodwell ia not here. I thought 
your father had told you so mach; poor boy, 
he was sorry to leave without a single good- 
bye; bat you know he is not one to hesitate 
when duty calls him.” 

Lilias broke in sharply then, 

‘* Papa, where ig my cousin, Rodwell?" 

‘In town,” answered her father, quietly, 
T have given him a last chance to prove him- 
self a man; his berth, under government, ia 
& Very easy one, the salary two hundred a- 
year which I will supplement witha like sam. 
Wish your cousin lack, and the energy to kesp 
it when it comes,” 

I never saw anything more dreadfal than 
the change on that girl's face, as she heard 
hia words. She was white to the very lips, 
which were drawn so tightly back that they 
showed the small clenched teeth; her eyes 
were almost black with rage and pain. She 
stood qaite still a moment, then she sprang to 
his side and shaking him by the arm, said 
hoarsely,— 

“Why have you done this thing? Way 
have you deceived me, and driven him away ? 
Answer ms! answer me! wherever he ia I 
will find him; I will show him that whoaver 
changes I do not change, that I love him now 
and always,” and that evil woman behind 
her, stood smiling triumphantly, as the 
Colonel with a very pale, stern face, said,— 

“ Liaten, Lilias; it is for Rodwells’s good 
that he should go. I shall not live for ever, 
and at my death he would be absolutely 
penniless. It would be cruel kindness to keep 
him hers in indolence—he who mast one day 
earn hia bread by hia own unaided efforts,” 

“Then divide the estate equally between 
us,” she cried, “why should he be poor, 
whilet 1am rich? And I did not think paps 
you woald stoop to deceive me.” 

He took her hands in his; often and often 
in the days that followed, I think she must 











have remembered the anguished look he 
turned upon her, as he said, — 

‘‘ My daughter, I think I acted for the best, 
and you would give me no least chance of 
_— speech while we were away, even had 

wished it. Always it has been my 
endeavour, as Heaven is my witness, to make 
your life glad and bright, and I saw, poor 
little one, you were drifting away from happi- 
ness, and I prayed the way might be made 
plain to me to save you. Shall he, your 
cousin, bs more to you, than I—your loving 
parent,” 

She snatched away her hands, he hardly 
seemed to heed the gesture of repulsion, as he 
went on,— 

“Let us go back to the old life, the old 
ways child, and for any unjast words you 
have spoken, I forgive you as freely, as I hope 
you will forgive any undue severity on my 

art.” 

“I will forgive you,’ she said, slowly, 
“ when you recall Rodwell, never until then,” 
and she moved towards the door, ‘‘auné you 
will come with me?” 

‘Ssop,” he cried, hoarsely a3 Mee, Kearney 
moved to her side. ‘‘ Miss Gill, will you 
oblige me by remaining with Lilias to-night 
—and child, oh, my child, Heaven forbid you 
should ever suffer as this night you have 
made me eoffer,”’ 

She answered nothing, only with her head 
erect walked from the room, and I followed 
her slowly upstairs. In her open doorway she 
paused, — 

‘** You oan go,” she said, hardly, ‘‘ you are 
but a tool in my father's hands, and I refase 
to associate with spies—do you hear me, go!"’ 
stamping her foot imperionusly. Bat I was 
now go angry with her that I forgot any fears 
; might have had, as I boldly pushed my way 

no. 
“TI intend to obey my employer,’’ I said, 
locking the door behind me. 

“And the man you want to marry,’ she 
sneered, looking as though she would strike 


me, 

I felt the colour rush into my face; but I 
would not yield an inch to this ungratefal, 
way ward girl, 

“*L kaow who has told you that shamefal 
falsehood,’ I said, quite quietly, ‘and I am 
daly gratefal. Bat, Miss Wardale, no matter 
how radely you may act and speak to me I 
shali obay your father’s commands,” 

Io & paroxysm of pain and anger she flang 
herself, face downwards, on her bed, orying to 
Rodwell to return, moaning,— 

‘*T love him! I love him!"’ aatil I was so 
disgusted with her lack of delicacy, that I 
spoke very sharply indeed. 

‘You are a shameless girl,”’ I cried, ‘‘ to 
proclaim your love fora man who has never 
cared to ask for it. Who ia not worthy to 
breathe the same air ag the father whose heart 
you would break because of him. Do you wish 
the whole household to hear your cries and 
know your wickedness? There is not one 
right thinking person, who knowing all the 
trath would not condemn and flout you 
utterly. Oh! shame, shame upon you, 80 to 
reward the love and oare of long years. To 
give to your father the bitter cup poor old 
Lear's danghters gave him to drink. Heaven 
forgive me, if to-night I loathe you from my 
heart!” 

She lifted herself on her elbow to look at 
mg. I think she was a wee bit frightened at 
my unwonted ebullition. However that may 
be, she sallenly suffered me a little later to 
disrobe her, and I kept watch over her until 
she fell asleep when being worn out by the 
excitement of the day, I took ap my position 
upon a couch, aud soon slept as soundly as the 
wilfal heiress of Wardale Court, 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a few days Lilias refused to leave her 
room or to see her father. Her sole entreaty 


was that she might see her aunt; and when I 
told the Colonel this, he said,— ii 

* What would you advise? I cannot endure 
this estrangement longer. I want my ocbild 
back; and really I don’’ see what harm 
Ealalia oan do her now. I will take care there 
ia no correspondence between the young people. 
The letter-bag is always brought to me, Yea, 
I think we may admis Mrs. Kearaey to her; ” 
and then he looked at me with such kind eyes 
my own grew moist. ‘I don't know what I 
shoald have done without you at this juno- 
tare,” he aaid, gravely. ‘‘ You have been my 
right hand, as you have long been the sun- 
shine of the house. I know you have been 
made to endure many slights and hardships, 
though I have not spoken I have not been 
blind to these things, and [ appeal to you by 
the generosity of your pure, strong heart, to 
bear life here a little longer, for my poor 
child's sake and mine!" 

I dared not look at him then, if I had I 
know he must have guessed the trath; bat I 
stammered oat some incoherent reply which 
seemed to satiefy him, despite ita incoherency, 
and then I went away about my daties. 

Oh! if anly I could serve him, minister to 
hia happiness, hopiag and seeking no reward, 
glad to spend myself for him aad his, I should 
be blessed above all women. 

And then my heart melted towarda that 
wretched girl upstairs, who knew him g0 ill 
as to dishonour him by her suspicions, aad 
wound him by her coldness, 

Daring my absence Mrs Kearney was wiih 
her, and it surprised me a little thas Lilias 
came down to lancheon with her, pale it ig 
trae, bat brighter than she had been for days. 

She met her father's advances in a friendly 
spirit, and I could see how much his load 
was lightened, and rejoiced for his sake. 

Oaly as the days wore by, and Lilias con- 
tinued gay and apparently content, I began to 
gtow suspicious, I felt sure that by some 
means she contrived to hear of Rodweil; but 
I did not know anti! mach later thas Mra. 
Kearney, by waya best known to herself, 
regularly conveyed letters to and from Forest 
Gate; and as the Colonel was delighted with 
the improvement in Lilias, [ would not so much 
aa breathe my doubts to him, 

So matters stood when her seventeenth 
birthday arrived, and Rodwell, who still held 
his clerkship, wrote begging permission to 
make his congratalationa in person, 

I could see Colonel Wardale was seoretly 
opposed tohia coming; bat Lilias had been sa 
pretty and bright of late, shat he felt it would 
be ungracious to deny her so small a pleasuze ; 
and he added, with a amile at me,— 

‘I am inolined to think you spoke traly 
when you said @ young girl's firat love is often 
very evanescent,” 

So Rodwell came, and the cousins greeted 
each other with very suspicious calmness, and 
the Oolonel looking intensely relieved, made 
mach of his nephew, asking numerous qaes- 
tions about his daties, and his prospects, all 
of which were answered satisfactorily. 

In the morning every one presented his or 
her gift to Lilias, all save Rodwell, who langh- 
ingly said,— 

‘She muat bide a wee for hia.” 

After breakfast he went out with his uncle, 
and when they returned I guessed at once 
that something uopleasant had arisen bet wean 
them. The Colonel looked troubled, Rodwell 
sulky, and as they joined ua I saw that both 
Mrs. Kearney and Lilias were ill at ease, and 
rose to go. 

‘Stay, Miss Hill, if you please,” said my 
employer. ‘‘ There is a matter in hand the 
natare of which is not unknown to you. Lilias, 
you once accused me of deceiving you. Is it 
true that you in your turn have deceived me ; 
that against my wishes, and secretly you have 
been constantly corresponding with Rodwell 
Kearney ? That it ia with your consent he hag 
to-day asked me for your hand?* 

She was very white and a good deal afraid, 
I think, but her lover's presence gave her 





courage to say in a low voice,— 
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“ Both these things are true."’ 

“Come to me, child ; think well what you are 
doing! Witt yon«turn from love, tried and 
proved from your birth antil now, to ons that 
may fail you,it, indeed #8 ever has been yours; 
when most you needi’ My child~not that,” 

Sue leoked'from him to ber lover,and her 
eyes were foli of ‘tears Then she ‘halted a 
moment between the two-—only a moment-+ 
Rodwell’#'whitpered word “ Lilias !"’ brought 
ber to his side. 

Halt remoréefai, belf defiant, sbe lifted her 
head. 

— place is here, thivis my choice,” she 
881 

“Them Heaven help me and you.” came 
her father’e broken anewer, and his head 
drooped low, ‘nntil with a flath, oll the fierce 
epirit within bim broke from control, and he 
looked and:#poke as I hope I may rever hear 
him ¢peak or eee bim look again, 

‘You have made your choices blame none 
if sorrow comea of it. Bat I—I, eho Heaven 
help me! am still your father, cannot ree you 
dritting to destroction and notstretoh ont a 
hand to save you. You are my child,. mine 
absolutely and entirely, nntil you are of aye, 
and, until that day, I refuse to allow any 
commupication bstween you andthese people. 
It you marry that man, I will not leave you 
to starve, bat he shall not erjoy the revennes 
of Wardale, or'waste them in riotous living. 
Ohild ! come to me! sh the yearning in his 
voice ! les us forgive and forget together.. Cau 
We wo have loved ao long, so easily part?” 

“ My place is here,” she said, again. 

‘“*Tnen be itso,” he retorted, bat you 
had ‘better be dead than marry a Kearney, 
they will kill all that is.good in you, break 
your heart, drag you into the’mire in which 
they delight to wallow.” 

‘* My mother was a Kearney,"’. the girl ead, 
coldly. 

He: started as though she had strock 
him, ‘then bowing, muttered, “*I thank you 
for that reminder, Bot not even for your 
mother’s sake will € trnst you, eave under 
compulsion to @ Kearney.’ Prove yotireelf s 
good and trne man, this to Rodwell, you 
have four-years in which to substantiate your 
c'sim to the title; and then—then, if .it is 
Heaven's will, you should win my girl, I can 
do no more. In the meanwhile, I beg that 
you and your mother will maks preparations 
for leaving the Conrt at once. ‘ You need not 
fear Ealalia “ae Mra; Kearney began to cry,’ 
I will still continue your allowance, on the 
understanding that you never molest me or 
mine again. Goto your. room, Lilias, and do 
not leave it until I. give you permiscion,” and 
cowed by the change in her father, she tarned 
to obey, only before us‘all she lifted up her 
face andUkissed Rodwell, who, elipping his 
birthday gift, a betrotbal ring upon her fioger, 
said andibly, ‘“* keep this in remembrance of 
me until the happy day when I may claim 
you for my very own.'"’ 

And although Cotonel Wardale frowned, he 
made no remonatrance. 

In the afterncon, Mrs. Kearney . and 
Rodwell departed ignominionsly,’ and, as 
Lilias refaced to admit me to her room, I 
wandered disconsolately about the house 
until I came to the library, which I supposed 
would be empty; but as my eyes rested upon 
& bowed figure, ® prond: head bronght low, I 
turned to leave as noiselenely as? had entered, 
bat in my harry I upzeta chair, and in a 
moment was detected. What a bagpard face 
was lifted to mine, the tears rusted unbidden 
io my eves aa I looked upon it, 

*JI beg your pardon,” I stammered, “ I 
thoucht the library was deserted ! ” 

“Do not go little Diana, Stay with me 


and exorciee the demon possessing me,’ and 


as he atretched’ ont his hand to me, I Jaid 
mine in it, ‘*wobbing ont, that I would gladly 
bear his barden if T conld, for the sake ‘of the 
child he loved so well,”’ 

“I do believe that you would,” he said, 
gently. and gravely. “ You are notgiven to 
say one thing and mean another; and now, 


Diana, the question arises what shall wedowith 
our poor,“auphappy child. I have sometimes 
thought I should have been wiser to give her 
& mother long ago, bot I -shrank! from 
marrying without love. My delay was'eolely 
for: +hat xeason,-and now——” his’ voice 
{ faltered a little,“ Pwoald not ask any woman 
to share so unhappy a-home as this! must 
be, whilst divided againstitcel?.” 

My ‘heartsiuk within ma there wae some 
one be loved then. Bat.even in the midst of 
my pain, F fels 1 contd endvre to see that 
favoared one ‘his wife, if only hae’ were 
happy. 

“ Once.or twice,” he continued, “I have 
thought of sending Lilias away tc. s0me plea- 
Baud school, bui I am quite certain she‘ never 
would endure the restraint imoosed, and ashe 
would have ample opportunities to correspond 
with Radwell. In some way,’ sadly, ‘' I have 
failed in my daty-to her,-or she would ‘never 
80 Oppose my will, or 80 miejadge me," 

“© Wait awhile,” I said, ‘I think there is 
nothing you can do. Jn time. her natoral 
affection will re-aadert itself, and she will be 
sorry for her offencé-against you, and ashamed 
tf bet wild infatuation.” 

“It maybe so, bat she-has much of the 
Kearney nature; and is resolate to‘accomplish 
her own willand desire, Por little woman! 
‘Toia ise dull house fof you. Tamefraid‘you 
have had nothing bat bard times-since you 
came amongst us !"’ 

I hastened to assnte-him it was-not €0, and 
then we -talkked a litile of the future, when 
Lilias might decide her own fate, and though 
I said nothing that was .comforsing, the 
shadows were. not now quite 90 deep. in’ his 
eyes” when I rose to go. 

* You-swill nov consider 1¢ necestary toavoid 
me on every possible-oconsion ?” . he- asked, 
with his ‘rare, grave smile. 

“T am at your service always,’ Fanswered, 
‘and wentaway to my ownsroom to think over 
his kind words and locks, and wonder what in 
the world I-should do, When the tims came for 
me to leave Forest Gate and him. 

Ina day or two Lilias was abont-again, and 
although subdued in manner-uttered no'word 
of complaint. Presently the vatara!l gaiety of 
her disposition once more- asgerted itself, and 
her manner- towards her father grew tender 
and eolicitonus, but towards me she maintained 
a frigidity which hart m4 sorely. Qnace I 
begged her to let me go-away, as_ had grown 
hatefal to her. §Sho.turned sorrowfally upon 
me, with sométhing about her mouth and. in 
her eyes which made her look a moment bike 
her father, 

‘* F wish I could hate you," ske said,-in slow; 
low tones. ‘It wonld bo easy to:zend you 
away then. Bat shongh I distract you, I am 
‘sincerely fond of yon, and I shoald mizs you 
badly if you went away." , 

* And do you suppose?’ I oried, hotly, * I 
am going to remain where I am an object of 
tuepicion? Ihave. not wronged or betrayed 
you. Te me of what youenspect me, At least 
be just and give me leave to-de’end myre'lf. 

“Nothing you cam tay,” she ‘replied, 
wearily, * will change my belief.” 

“Then, I beg you to seck- another com. 
psanion. I-shail tender my resignation to 
Colonel Wardale to-day. Taere is nothing else 
left me to do.”’ 

“ Bat,” she cried hike the ppoiled child she 
was ‘‘ I cannot. spare you. Is. is impossible. 
There are a huadred and one things you do for 
me #8 no one elad ever could," 

* You will not fied my plase diffisnlt to 
sopply. ‘To-morrow is quarter day. You will 
accept three months’ notice from that dase. It 
-Bhall bs formally tendered; no, entreaties will 
net move me now; I have borne enough.” I 
am proud to say I maintained-my- composure 
until I reached my own room where I sobbed 
like the veriest baby, to remember that once 
away from Wardatle Court I never should gee its 
maeter again ; bat then bis daughter's atsitude 
towards me compelled my action. The next 





desk.in the etudy, and stole away wretehedly 


ey 


‘enough. An hour later, EF was summoned t: 
his preseuce. 

** What dees this mean 7?” he asked, harshly 
pointing towards my poor little paper.’ *' Wi; 
do you wish to go? and aa I. hesitated, Lilig: 


{ appeared in the doorway. He turned to her 


quickly. 

“Misa Hill intende leaving us,” he-said, ic 
& bitter. tone.’ .“E suppose-we have. wearicc 
her patience at last;-bas I hoped aut believe: 
in ber we had found a good friend.” 

Still I4vas silent, Couldd accuse this gir 
of ortelty to her.own father? Bot Lilis 
Was Hot without generozity. 

“Ts is mty fault,” ehe said, crimsonin: 
‘t Yesterday I simply sold her I-diatrusted he: 
and so’the-hae reaolved to go.” 

“You mean,” he .said} aternly, “ you have 
grossty insalted her?” 

“I? you choose td - put it sd, yes,” she 
anewered defiantly; “but Z did-nod epest 
without caune, she deceived.me and betrayed 
my trast,” 

s Bitence,”” he said; ‘sternly, “I will noi 
allow such words to be used t6° Mise Hii! 
She has borne with you with miarvellcu: 
patience 5 and it’ does not-benefit Mra, Kesr. 
ney that you shonld adopt her ideas.” 

An angry retort wae on her lips, but I conlé 
not bear’ that he should be further wounded, 
hand with a burs} of sears, I cried,— 

** Oh, pray, say no more, I will go to-day i 
you wish it. I_cannot stay to be a bone o° 
contention“between you; you willbe happie: 
when I am gone.” 

‘Tf Task you to stay,” éaid the:Colonel, ic 
& queer voice, ** will you?” 

“No,” I anewered; not daring to look s° 
“him test my retolution ‘should fail; ‘' E never 
stould have undertaken a post for Which | 
wat palpably’ unfit.” 

He eigthed ag he said, — 

i Perhaps you are wiser-to ge, but I am 
sincerely sorry that my ‘danghter’s tonduc? 
should*have rendered it meceseary. If I have 
any claim upon your friendship. I should b: 
glad to think youwould stay with us until [ 
can fiad & suitwble aahoo! fo¥ Lilias.” 

Bhe started, seemed avout to’ speak vio. 
leatly, shen Controlling ‘herself. said,— 

I am $0 go 40 school then ?”’ 

‘TL eee no help for it, Child! ‘child! why 
will you drive me to extreme aredenres?”’ 

And what more be said I do not know, for © 
turned and left Shem alone together, and ié 

Yseemed?to me my heart ‘must break. 

\ I-wrote to Miss ‘Harrison; begging her to 
receive me if possible’as teacher. “1 did no: 
osre how small the ealary,:éo that FE migh 
return to her and niy old content, 

She answered me by'return of ‘povt, asking 
nothing of my reason for leaving’ Wardaic 
Conrt, only regretting "that I ‘should: fia it 
necessary to relinquish such & handsome 

rgalary for-the meagre one; fifteen pounds, al! 
told, which she coald give me. : 

Miss Bowtell had Inokily*coms into smal! 
legacy and would reaiga her post ad mateic 
teacher at the’ Jane quarter.’. Sue’ (Mise 
Harrison) felt 1 wae quite efficient to fill her 
placs, and would be bas tod giad™to weloom: 
me again to Regent House. 

When I: communicated this intelligence tc 
Colcnel Wardale, he merely tugged’ viciously 
at hie moustacke, and: made no sndibiereply. 

Lilias, on the-contrary, satd loftily, — 

“JT hope you will fidd the change agreeable : 


4 and I daresay it will'seeny tike being among 


your-own to go back to'sehoo!l-life.”’ 

“And;" eaid I, “Ictrast you will fiac 
‘ school. life’ pleaeant.”’ 

She only smiled. 

Then-as the-weeks wore by, the imoreasing 
heat and the anxiety I had Jong soffered, 
the anguish of the. coming: -parting’ with 
Danstan: Wardale, so told upow me that I fel! 
ill, It was noshing -serious; bus-sofficiently 
bad to:keep me prisoner to my. room, auc 
te reduce my strength dreadfally. 

Lilias was very. kind to ‘me’ then; bat w° 


day I laid my written resignation vpon hia- did not- draw: nearer 40. each other. And 
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and Rodwell bad stood between us,-ntaking 


friendship an imposeibility for us. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Iv -was-tewarda the end of. May when I 
was* first slowed-to go downstairs; and I 
was 80 Very weak. that: the kindness shown 
we by all went far-to unnerve me. 

Lilias had rplaced:a bouquet of : choicest 
flowers ie my favouriter: nook, and the 
Colonel drew: my.couch to thé-. sunniest 
window; saying, with a amile, I was csrentially 
a daughter of summer, and even: the ser. 
venta seemed -pleased to have me abons again. 

Lilias did not stay longrwith me, however. 
She seemed more restless -thanrever I had 
known. her,-and ag the.daye wore by, her 
fisfal moods. were a. constant source of sur- 
prise to: me-and anxiety to her father, 
knew no medium, but. was always either 
extravagantly gayor despepately deprasced. 

Her father had given her carte blanche with 
regerd to her outfis:for the very fashionable 
schook she waa. to attend, and she -certainly 
availed herself ~to she.fallest of his gene- 
rosity; choosing dainty—confections, that cer- 
tainly were-searcely-saitable for school wear. * 

“Bhe gave herself up heart and soul to the 
milliners* and: modistes: who. haunted « the 
Cjart.-so that. we:drifted -further-apart with 
each flveting day. 

On the second of Jane she sat down with 
& sigh of satisfaction, declaring that she now 
bad everything in readiness for departure, 
but-*that before “ immuring herself in school '’ 
she would like to spend a few days with & 
a cousin residing on the borders of 

en e al 
~To this Colonel'Wardale made no object 
tion. * Indeed hé.seemed relieved at her sug. 
gestion. 

“Ie will be @ plescant change for you, 
child, he said, ‘tang the arrangement suite 
me admirably, af Bostock wants me to:-run 
over to Versailles with him to inspect a 
Villa be thinks ‘of purobasing. Bat it will 
be-very lonely for you,* Migs Hill. Have 
you any friend:you- would care to.invite to 
the Court?” 

~I answered in the- negative. . I'should be 
perfeotly. bsppy ‘alone, and I felt I could-not 
society jast' then. 

So we bade the Colonel ‘gaod-bye, be going 
by an earticr train- sban -Lilias, who refased” 
= escor¥; ands she*kissed her father, she 
said,— * 

“As you are not. quite certain of your 
movements,-it. would “be-nonsense to write, 
snd I am the wre:chedeat correspondent, as 
you- know, and a forsnight will quickly pass.” 

“ Very well” he answered, alshough'! could 
nee he was pained,*"it shall be a3 you- please, 
Good bye, my darling -daughter, ‘and. Heaven 
_ us to w better understanding of each 
Other.” 
Pe he was gone, and -# little later Lilias 

id,— 

‘*] wish I were worthier my father..- I wish 
E loved bim fires and and beet of any; but my 


Shes 


excitement, and there was nothing to teil me 
that never any. more should I see her, her’ old 
gay self, no voice to cry to me, ‘Do noé let 
5 _— g0.+ Soe does not guess what lies. before 
4 her!” 

I went back to my book, and although the 
folowing daye were of vepetation length, they 
were not. unhappy; and-I found a great 
deal to do in assisting the kindly housekeeper 
in her maltitudinous duties, 

Oa the nineteenth Colonel Wardalo 
retnrned, and was eurprised to fiad thai 
Lilise was still absent, 

"I will’ write her ‘to-morrow,” he said, 
‘tyecalling her. 
litsie piel at home for a few days before she 
leaves-for school. + Although I know that her 
going must be for her good, I cann- ‘pus feel 
the parting and the necessity for ii xeonly.”’ 

We dined. together. that night, both of us 
fecling somewhas awkward; but wken I rose 
from the table, he said,— 

“May I.oome sp t0-nighé, Misa Hill, or 
would yoo prefer being alone? If so pray dé 
nos hesitates to say so; but I am feeling 
desperaiely solitary.” 
** Come,” I said, aa ke paused, I willtry to 
auruse you if I can.” 
So we went up together, and I played some 
new nocturoes and sonatas until the lights 
were broughs in, and with the lights a tele- 
gram for theColonel. 
» He rose to receive it, and the eervant being 
- gone, isisurely opened the orange envelope. 
Then he gave-one great and bitter ory, which 
forced me: to his side, and~he stood with the 
Message crashed hard in his hand, his face 
drawn And blanched, his eyes gleaming wildly 
from beneath his frowning brow. 

Then euddenly he dropped, inert, half 
breathless into @ chair, and» I ventured to 


Bay,— 
‘‘ On! I hope you have no bad news!” 

Wits astars he remembered my presence, 

's Read is!” be eaid, hoarsely, ‘read it!" 

and thrust the telegram into my-hand. ‘' Ob, 

Heaven? my-child! my child! I had tather 

b haverknown you dead!” 

And I read,— 


‘From Kearneyto Wardale. 


‘‘L, and I married ‘thig- morning; off to 
 Bpain letter follow this!” 


I stood silent. I bad nota word of-eonifors 
fo utter. I dared not so mach as fuss my 
voice 0 Bpeak, knowing well I should have‘ 
broken ignominionely into.sobs. - With a half. 
inpatient gesture-he turned to me. 

“Have you nothing to say? Help me to 
curse them root and. branch,-these Kearneys 
who all along have cursed my life, who have 
weaned my éaughter’s love from me, have 
‘taught’ her their guilefal ways, have snatched 
ber from her sheltered “home, to break her 
-hears at last. I-say to break her heart at last. 
Great Heaven |! what is there I can do? She 
belongs 0 him now, not to- me. My day is 
over !"’ 

, His nead drooped low until his-chin reated 
vpon his breast, and then I found voice to 
say,— 





heart ia hard and cold egainst- him, and pray 
ad may, strive se I do,in will not d to; 
his kindness, Perhaps-Iamafraid of him; | 
perhspa I am still eore-that he can ‘send me, / 
his only child, into exile. . There, I. know by 
that contraction of your brows-jast what you 
ate dying -to say; bot I won't give you: the} 
chance. I don'ts mesn to quarrel any more 
With you, because-the parting between us is 50°, 
near,‘and-alshough’I. cannes trust you I have | 
honestly liked you!" 

Qaite at the leet she-kissed me. . 
P “ You BO on the. twenty-fourth,” she said, 

and avit is quite probable I. shall prolong - 





“my stay, Lwill wish-you good-bye-im earnest that she could so deliberately and cruelly 
now. Good-bye,‘Diana,-and E-hope you will | 


be happy!” 
As she etepped into the carriage she turned | 


~ her bright and smiling face towards me. Her | 


\ €ye@ were radiant,-and her eheeka flashed with | 


- obeyed is as long as I*conld. My girk! my 





‘* You can do nothing until you-hear from 
Lilias ; and I can only say, hope- that Rod. 
well _K«arney is not all thas you have imagined 
him. Surely there must be some good in him, 
to 80 utterly: win an innocent girl's heart.” 

He ‘looked at me half-blankly, half piti- 
fally. 

«You don’’ know men and their ways,” he 
paid; heavily, ‘and you don’t know of what 
vice a K-arney ia capable. I-wasa blind fool 
to have sbheltered.mother and son beneath my 
roof; bat it was my wife's last wish, and I 


poor girl!.- Diana, the- worst thing of all is 


deceive me, that she could so forget all the 
years we have spent in harmony together 
trample all the love I iavished upon her under 
foot!” 


I wouid like to have my; 


grief, and seeing this he at once controlled 
himeelf, 

“Poor child!" he eaid, gently, ‘this has 
been a shock to you too, and you are not 
strong yes. Go to your roont and try to 
rest.” 
‘* Bast,” I urged, “you will do nothing 
rashly. Remember she is till your child,” 

His face darkened. 

‘* Against her my doors will never’ be closed, 
if she comes alone; bat no Kearney eshali ever 
set foot in my house whilst the kresth is is 
my body. I will provide adequately for her 
wants; but in my life tims the man who hae 
taken aflvantage of a childish infsrassion 
shall never Waste my substance? in ‘riotons 
living. Toere, there, child, go to bed and for- 
get that you have seen me brought £0 low.” 

He -took-my hand and gently pressed it 
whilst a moment he looked into my eyes with 
something, I tremblingly believed, itke tender 
ness in his own. 

Then I made my way #0 my room, but not 

to sleep. The stady was immediately below 
me, and all through that sad ‘night # hearc 
the Colonel pacing to and fro, soarcely ever 
reatiog; and I who loved him, who longed 
with all my soul to comfort him, had not the 
right to go to him in his despair, could only 
pray with fast falling tears that Heaven would 
be gracious to him, and to that wilful oniid, 
— had done her best to break a hears of 
gold. 
In the morning the promised letter arrived 
from ‘Lilias; and I was proud that Colonel 
Wardale should give it me to read “after he 
himeelf had even it. She wrote without regret, 
poor child, poor child! and she evidensly ex- 
pscted that he would condoné this offence, as 
be bad forgiven all previous and venial ones, 
Hero is what she wrote : 


© My pear FatHer — 

“T am afraid you were angry wher 
you received Rodwell's message, bot you 
know you were just a wee bit too Severe with 
your poor little girl, very unjost to my dear 
husband, Then when you threatened to send 
me to’school; shoogh I pretended to agree, I 
never meant to go. ‘I have had to deceive you 
& long while, and it is quite a relief so be able 
to write to you candidly. 

‘6I have regularly recsived lettera from 
auntie and Rodwell never mind how. I don't 
wish #0 hurt snycne, and it was not Diana 
who helpsd; and at last we ‘Sgreed it wonld 
be better to get married, knowing, dear daddy, 
you could not hold out any longer shen; be- 
cause according to # convenient valgarism 
‘I's of no use drying over spilt milk.’ 

‘'] never went to Kent at all. but atraight 
to auntie’s flat, and yesterday Rodwell and I 
were married. He has begged a fortnight's 
leave, which we shall spend in Spain; and, 
dear daddy, when you see how fond he is 
of me, how much in earnest he is in hie 
endeavours to make me happy, you wall not 
hevitate to give me your congratalationa. 

‘ Pigase let us fiad a letter from you wait- 
ing us #t auntie's on our return—s nice lester, 
minus scolding, for really and traly I am eo 
happy that I could sing the livelong day. 
Auntie will continue to live wish us, *i cannot 
yet learn to call her mother. Kind regards tc 
Diana, who will be awfully shooked at my 
escapade, and love from myself and ‘Rodwell 
to your own dear eelf, I hope you don’t miss 
me too much, Your loving daughter, 

rus Kearsey,” 


‘* Well,” he said. when f laid the letter 
aside, ‘*what shall I do?” then without 
Waiting s reply he rang; and on the sppear- 
afce of servant, gave ordera that Mr. Kennedy, 
the family solicitor, should be sexi for. 

He came quickly,’ Colonel Wardle being & 
valuable client, and in my presence a deed 
was drawn up, by which he settled seven 


-hindred pounds per annum on the young 


couple until bis own decease; sfter which, 
their income should ba increased to fifteen 





-I could not restrain-my tears at-s'ght of his 


hundred, but the estate and remainder of hic 
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personal property should be held in trust for 
hie daughter's children, should she chance to 
become a mother. In dofault of this, at her 
death all should pass to the distant reiatives 
in Kont, leaving Rodweli Kearney a small 
annuity that “he might not bs tempted to 
prey upon his neighboars.” 

The housekeeper and I were witnesses 10 
this document, and when all was signed and 
sealed, and Mr Kennedy had taken his leave, 
—, Colonel seated himself moodily at the 
table. 

‘IT mast protect her,” he said, heavily. ‘I 
will nos leave her to their mercy. I shall lodge 
a letter with Ealalia Kearney which Lilias 
will receive on her retarn; and if she chooses 
to come here as my child my arms are open 
to her—if she comes as hia wife in his com- 
pany I refase tosee her. There! it is useless 
to plead for her, Miss Hill, my mind is fally 
resolved.” 

That was a heavy day for us, and I thiak 
that each felt the awkwardness of the other's 
position. I was glad when the second poat 
broaght mea letter from Miss Harrison, ia 
which she said,— 

“ Of course you know that the vacation has 
commenced. We begin again Jaly seven- 
teenth ; and I thought if you could join me at 
once it would be nice to travel together to 
Clacton-on-Sea, then on our return you could 
at once commence your duties. Reply by 
wire, as I have atill to engage rooms and see 
tu a thousand things before shatiing Regent 
House,” 

I carried my letter to Colonel Wardale. He 
gave a little start ag he read it, then he said, 
quietly,— 

“You would of course like to go at once? 
My daughter's rash action makes it almost 
necessary you should. Very well. pray con- 
sider yourself at liberty to leave Forest Gate 
when you will.” 

My heart seemed like ice within me. His 
worda and looks were frigid, and remember 
shat I loved him with all my foolish heart. 

‘'It I can be of any service to you,” I began, 
“T will stay until you need me no loager. 
Bat now that Lilias has gone there is nothing 
Ioan do. It is best that I shoald go.” 

‘Far beat,” he answered, slowly. ‘I shall 
close the house and go abroad. Not too far 
away, for soon or late my child will need me. 
I mast consider her welfare now more than 
ever I did. When do you go?" 

‘To-morrow morning,”’ I answered. “I 
shall then reach Horsewall by six.” 

‘' If there is anything I can do for you, Miss 
Hill, pray command me,” he said, and that 
concladed our interview. 

For the rest of the day, I went about like 
one in a dreadfal dream. I was leaving him, 
and I knew as well as though I were a 
prophet, I should never love any bat this hero 
of my youth; and I feared that I never 
should see or hear of him again. When I 
went down early in the morning, to my 
surprise, [ foaud him waiting me. 

‘You muat breakfast,” he said, authorita- 
tively. ‘‘ You shall not leave Wardale Court 
witha wrong opinion of its hospitality.” 

He handed mea cap of chocolate, bat I refased 
all the dainties he arged upon me. I simply 
coald not eas, and all the while, I feared [ 
shoald break down utterly. Presently, the 
Oatriage came to the door; I held out my 
hand to hia. 

*‘Goodbye!” I said, “ and thank you for all 
your goodness to me,” 

He elasped my finger close, Good-bye!" 
you have made sunshine in my home, and I 
shall mias you sorely. After all, what poor 
inconsequent things partings are! And now 
Diana you will go your way, and I go mine, 
I: ia scarcely probable we shall meet again. 
Soon you will forges us and be happy in a 
homs of your own, it will ba batter so. You 
are yoang, and I have dreamed a foolish 
dream and then he drew me close, and with 
gentle hands brashed back the rings of hair 
about my forehead, ani kissing me once, 
solemaly, slowly upon the brow, left me 





| there, and.blinded by a miat of falling tears, I 


made my way through the hall. 

He loved me! Oh, he maat love me sc to 
have looked and spoken, and I, coward and 
fool, dared not utter the words which should 
have told him all the trath. 

He loved me! he loved me! Ah then come 
what woald, I must be the better woman for 
that blessed knowledze. 


CHAPTER VIL, 


Miss Haertson and I, had a pleasant and 
quiet holiday at Clacton-on-Ses, returning 
quite fresh and ready for work, although I 
must admit, that after my easy life at 
.Wardale Court, I felt sometimes that my 
daties were too many for me, 

Siill i¢ was nice to be with the old set 
again. A few girls had left, but moat of the 
faces at Regent House were atill familiar to 
me. 

With the new quarter, there came a new 
scholar, the daughter of a struggling lawyer, 
who af first did not interest me at all, but 
when I found that she knew Mrs. Kearney, I 
was anxious to cultivate her, if only that I 
might hear news of Lilias, and of him from 
time to time. 

‘* We lived in the flat above the Ksarneys,” 
Misa Cobbold said. one day in early August, 
bat since Mr. Kearney married his rich 
cousin, they have’moved into a beautifal little 
house at Kensington; and Mrs. Kearney 
senior, acknowle/ges mamma jast when and 
where she pleases, For my own part I would 
not submit toit, andif I were young Mra. 
Kearney, I would not live with that horrid 
woman for untold gold. Bat of course she is 
o—- fond of that handsome husband of 

erg.” 

‘* Aad he ia good to her?” I asked, speaking 
as indifferently as I could. 

‘‘OF course, at least I — so. They 
are always seen together, and mamma says 
she is awfally proad of him, Then it was 
quite a romantic marriage, an elopement in 
fact. Mrs Kearney said that her father wag 
opposed to it, and treated her so unkindly that 
she ran away.’’ 

‘ That is false,’ I said, my cheeks burning 
with indignation, ‘'Are you sure Lilias 
Kearaey said such an awfal thing of the best 
father ander the san.” 

“Oh you know then,’ Miss Cobbold 
replied, coolly. ‘ That explains your interest 
in them! Well it might not have been Mra. 
Kearney janior, who made that statement. 
I shink after all it was the old one, she is a 
perfect Sapphira, although mamma does 
believe in her. She ia always inventing 
exouses, to explain why Colonel Wardale does 
not visit them, or they ran down to his place, 
which according to Mr3. Kearney senior, is 
very beautifal. She, you kaow, rales the 
house at Kensington, and folks say that she 
does so againat her daughter.in-law's wishes ; 
but I dare say that is only ill natured gousip. 
I suppose you know that the Oolonel is 
meditating an awfally extensive tour?" 

To this query I made no answer, neither 
did Miss Cobbold seem to expect any, for she 
chattered away on matters in which I hai no 
interest, andseemed whollyto forget that shehad 
ever knownor heardof the Kearneys. We never 
referred to the subject again and, when nine 
months later she left school, it seemed to me 
T had heard the last of Lilias and her father. 
Bat there I was mistaken. Jast three 
months’ later I received a letter from Miss 
Cobbold, written in her characteristic style, 
but it gave me pleasure as well as pain, for it 
showed me she atill remembered me kindly; 
and when one is all out alone in the world, 
one is apt to be over-weeningly gratefal for 
small mercies. 


‘My Dean Huusy (she wrote)— 


“If I had dared to addreas you in such 
& fashion in my fiaishing days I wonder what 





— 
——e 


would have been my punishmeat! BatT an 
emancipated now, and more than that am 
engaged—atill more, I am to be married jp 
the course of three weeks. There never way 
50 lacky a girl as 1; you see I am neither 
pretty nor clever, and yes Iam going to make 
quite a grand match, bat, dear Hillay, | 
never gave & thought to what he had or whaj 
he could give me, because I loved him from 
the first, And now [ want you to be very 
kind; I have told mamma and Rex (that ig 
his name—ian't it nice?) how good you ware 
to meat Horsewall, when I had no idea that 
I should ever blossom into anything greater 
than a nursery governess. I want you to 
officiate as bridesmaid; I should like to ag 
your dear, honest cheerfal face beside me on 
the eventfal morning. 

“I don’t think, you little country mouse, 
~~ quite know how you creep into folks 

earts without any seeming effort of your 
own. I would rathes be married quietly, and 
so would Rox, but mamma says no, being 
over-raled by Mrs. Kearney who is once more 
her sworn ally and friend, 

‘tI am rather afraid things don't ran ve 
smoothly in that ménage, little Mra. Rodwe 
is not brilliant as she used to be. I ander. 
stand they have seven hundred per annum 
and live at the rate of seven thousand, and 
that domestic squabbles are not infrequent, 
Bat come to town and jadge for yourseit ; by 
mamma's wish the Kearney trio will be con. 
spicuons guests—the Colonel is still abroad. 
With love to dear old Harrison, all the giris I 
know, and hoping you will prove tractable, I 
am always yours, 

*Trsstz CoBBoLD,” 


Well, I did not go to Tissie's wedding; | 
felt I could not meet the Kearneys, and I 
knew but a briet glimpse of town life would 
bat unfit me for the dall routine of daily 
duties; so I wrote my refasal ae graciously 
as it was in me to do, and did my best to 
forget all about Tissie and the Kearneys, and 
was mortified beyond measure to find how ill 
I succeeded. 

I heard later shat Tissie and her husband 
had sailed for India, and then for another 
six months no news of any kind reached me, 
It was on a very cold January day, that I 
sitting alone (all the pupils were walking with 
Mademoiselle and Miss Harrison taking tea 
with an old friend) heard a sudden sharp 
ringing of the hall bell, then a weary, gasping 
voice which somehow seemed familiar to me, 
next the stolid tramp of the honest Biddy, 
who announced that a lady wished to tee ms, 
and before she had made an end of her mei- 
sage, a alight figure darted in, quick impe- 
tuous hands had shut the door upon her, 
and there half-kneeling, half.croaching at my 
feet was Lilias—oh! such a changed Lilias— 
even the sheen of her hair seemed dimmed, 
and after the first moment I could not see her 
face, for she had hidden it in my skirts. 

I thought of her father and how she had 
wounded him—and ah! wicked that I was, 
msy heart hardened against her; then I 
remembered how he had loved her always, 
how patient and tender he had been, even 
when she wae most provoking, and I hated 
myself that I had ever harboured one unkind 
thought of her. ’ 

I put my hands beneath her chin and lifted 
her face that I might jadge what sailed her; 
it strack me with a sharp pang to see the 
change in her. Her blue eyes were dim, there 
were great dark circles beneath them, and her 
cheeks were fallen in as though with want; 
the oupid-like mouth had now a bitter down- 
ward curve, and her whole appearance was 50 
changed that I began to ory. 

She caught my hands quickly. 

“You are sorry for me?” she panted. 
“Oh, yes, your eyes tell me that! What 4 
fool I was ever to doubt you, good Dians. 
trae Diana! Bat they had poisoned my mind 
against you and my father—she—that dread. 
fal woman, and he—my husband! Oh, you 
do not know her cruelty or his neglect !" 
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‘ Hash, hush!” I oried. 
remembor he ia «till your husband,” 

She laughed out shrilly then. 

‘“*T remember,” she said, ‘‘she would not 
let me forget it if I could! 


Ab! Jet me speak, | meant. 


** Darling Lilias, ' ten train, and thers were some men in the 


house behaving very curiously, and would I 
please come down, as the servants were making 
Strange remarks. I did not know what it 
I will solemnly swear that; so I 


let me save myself from madnessif Imay. I dressed and went downstairs. trembling and 


have 60 mach to tell you!’ and here (preasing | angry too. 


And then—then Diana—I learned 


her hands to her temples), ‘ nothing seema | the bitter and shamefal trath—the landlord 


clear—I am like one loss!" 

“T wander in an impenetrable maze. 
go shaken and so weak, 
old identity. 
striking herself fiercely on her poor breast, 


Tam 


! 


Look at me! look at me!” ' home—was gone! 


had levied a distresa for rent. I did not under- 
stand until one man more civil than the others 


I seem to forget my | condescended to explain, and my home—our 


My husband had left me 
to face the battle alone, and then, then I knew 


“Did you ever see & woman more changed, | him for what he was, and oried out for the 


and, oh! I am so young to be so unhappy. 


I | father whose love had been my shield. whose 


am not nineteen yet. Di—not nineteen, and ' care I had eo ill-rewarded. Those dreadfal 


I have borne so mach since I left home that I 
seem to be an old woman ; " and then she began 
to ory so forlornly, that it ever I had nourished 
anger against her, I could do so no more. 

I took her in my arms, and mingled my 
tears with hers, and when she had grown a 
little quieter, I prayed her to tell me all, so 
that if help were possible I might afford it. 
Hitting at my feet, she laid bare to me all the 
seorets of her wretched married life, not crying 
any longer, only speaking slowly and apatheti- 
cally as though love and hops had flown from 
her for ever, and death would be a blessed and 
ionged-for release. 

“It all began—my misery I mean—direcily 
the honeymoen ended, and we returned to 
town. Aunt Ealalia was very angry at what 
she termed the shabby allowance my father 
made me, and aaid sach bitter things of him, 
that we often quarrelled. Bat Rodwell was 
not unkind to me then, and in « little while I 
gtew accastomed to his mother's bitter tongue, 
at last eo much aconstomed, that I made no 
somplaints to him. We went out a good deal, 
and I, who had never been required to render 
account of my expenditure, was doubtless, to 
the fall, as extravagant aa Rodwell ; it ssemed 
to me that seven hundred pounds a year would 
do a great deal, and then there was Aunt’s 
allowance. We went on brightly and plea- 
santly for almost twelve montha, but althorgh 
Mr. Kennedy kept me informed as to my 
father's whereabouie, I refased to write to him, 
sayingin my ingratitude and pride that I 
would never hold ont the olive brance to one 
who scorned my husband. You seeI kept my 
faith in him in all and through all, for that 
first year, although I found he}was not the hero 
{had made of him. 

“Directly after our marriage he hed re- 
signed his post, alleging ill-health as an excuse, 
and I believed him. Bat when the year was 
gone, and bills began to pour in from every 
side, life grew unendarable, Mre. Kearney was 
constantly upbraiding me for my uselessness, 
and what she was pleased to call my poverty, 
whilst Rodwell as constantly implored me to 
write to my father for assietauce, 

‘' I was then I first understood how much I 
had wrongei him, and pride revolted from 
making the first advance whilst all the time 
my heart was so sick and grieved, that I 
thought it must break, And when they found 
me obdurate, they changed wholly to me. I 
thiok Rodwell never would have been actively 
unkind, but for her—Aunt Exlalia—and 
always she reviled me to him, vowing that our 
troubles were of my own making, and I grew 
80 wretched that I did not care any longer to 
please but let matters drift asthey would, and 
Rodwell took to staying ont late at night, and 
coming home more or lesa intoxicated. Then 
he used to swear at me and paps, and roure- 
times at you, and at last [ learnt from aunt's 
own lips the story of her deception, and how 
they had turned my heart against you. 

* Things went from bad to worse; but I 
never knew how bad they had become until 
this morning. I have been ill of late and have 
not risen early, and when my my maid came 
in about eleven, I turned a little crossly upon 
her I think, telling her I should not dress 
until the afternoon. Mr, and Mrs. Kearney 
were not to wait lancheon for me.” 

She looking curiously at me, answered that 
Rodwell and his mother had gone away by tho 





men took everything. They laughed, sang and 
talked as they they seized upon this or that 
favourite piece of farnitare, or the pictures I 
most had prized, and I all the while sitting 
weeping there, 

“ When they were gone, there ensued the 
worst soene of all, The servants crowded 
round me demanding their wages, all but my 
maid upbraiding me oraelly. I had nothing 
left but my jewellery. I gave is to Raze to sell, 
and I paid them all—all save Rose, who ia 
waitiog for me now in the hall. Then I wrote 
to Mr. Kennedy asking him to break the newa 
to papa. He sent me back a business-like note 
(he has hated me ever since I behaved so 
wickedly) in which he eaid he would forward 
my letter to paps, but he did not offer me a 
shelter, and so—so, Diana, I came to you, all 
other hearts bsing closed against me. Ah, 
for my father's sake, you will not send me 
away?" 

I took her feverish hande in mine. 

‘* Whilst you need « friend, trust me, and 
try to believe that this estrangement between 
yourself and your husband is but temporary. 
When this cloud has passed you will be 
happier than you have ever been before." 

* No,” she said, drearily, ‘‘ I shall never be 
happy again. Rose gave me Rodwell’s last 
written message, it was this,— 

** When your father consents to receive me 
as his son and heir, then, and then only will 
I return to you. And Diana, you know how 
determined pspa is—know now, that I—hia 
child, say that never, never any more shall he 
suffer grief because of those who have abused 
hia bounty,” and then, with a low wild ory, 
she fell prone upon the floor, and, I believe, 
more alarmed than I care to tell, ran out to 
call her maid—a tall, slender, capable girl. 

**Oan we get her to bed, miss?" she said, 
quickly, ‘Poor lady, she has suffered 
cruelly.” 

‘* She oan have my room,” I answered, for I 
knew Miss Harrison woald raise no objection 
to such a plan, and in some way we contrived 
pod get her upstairs, bat she was quite uncon- 
acious. 

Presently Miss Harrison came home, and 
having heard my story and seen the patient, 
she looked very grave. 

“T am glad ashe came here, Diana. She 
will be quite safe with us until we can hear 
from her father. I wili wire to Mr. Kennedy 
at once.” 

So Rose and I were constituted the poor 
child's nurses, I being excused all scholastic 
duties. Misa Harrisons own doctor attended 
her, looking more anxious than I liked to see. 

Mr. Kennedy had sent off his con fidential 
clerk in search of Colonel Wardale, and the 
young life hung in the balance. 


Of the Kearneys we heard nothing, and of | 


Lilias’s hiding place they were then quite 
ignorant, 

So we kept watoh over her, whilet she raved 
or Jay ina heavy stupor, and then her baby 
was born prematurely. It jast breathed, no 
more, and when the young mother woke to 
consciousness the cold earth covered ita quiet 
little limbs. When she heard this she seemed 
almost relisved. 

“Doctor,” said Miss Harrison, “ what is 
your opinion of her?” 

“She is sinking fast. 





If Colonel Wardale ° 


would see her alive, he musi use all speed on 
his journey. 





CHAPTER VII. 


OCotonet Warne travelled nigh’ and day in 
answer to Mr, Kennedy's message, uad 
reached Horsewall long before we had expected 
him, I met himin the hall, and by my looks 
showed how the shange in him shooked me, 
He smiled sadly at that. 

“Tam getting quite an old man, Diana,” he 
seid, ‘‘and my troubles have weighed heavily 
upon me.” : 

I could not speak, I could only lay my hand 
in hie, and wish with all my heart that I 
could say some comforting word to him; bat 
I think he understood. 

‘You will take me to her,” he said, slowly 
releasing my fingers. ‘‘Is she conscious 
now?” 

** Yes, and asking always for you, 
and I led the way upstairs, 

As we entered the the fair head upon the 
pillows was @ little lifted, the failing voice, 
which never more should make music in the 
old home, breathed rather than said,— 

“Bo daddy, darling, you have come to your 
wicked, ungratefal, remorsefal child!” and 
then she wae in his arms, hia face was bowed 
above hers, and as I turned to leave them I 
heard a hoarse sob break from his lips. 

We kept the house very quiet then, The 
pupils were atilled by the solemnity of the 
shadow of death which hung over the houae. 
The room which Lilias ocoapied was quite at 
the rear and removed from the dormitories, a0 
that no sound came to distarb her in these her 
last hours. 

Atser her father’s arzival all restlessness 
lett her. When I was recalled to her room I 
found her lying with her head upon his breast, 
@ faint smile playing about her lips. 

Each had been weeping bitterly ; but with 
those tears all heart burnings were washed 
away, soul spoke to soul, and in that speaking 
met, and so love was perfected. 

She stretched out her hand to me, 

*‘Dear Diana," she said, ‘I did not think 
there were so many left to love me, I hardly 
believed that even my good father could for- 
give me all my wrong and my deceit. Long 
ago, daddy dear, I wished I were worthier to 
be your child. I used to feel so hard and 
wicked towards you, and those who had been 
fed by your bounty encouraged me in my 
wickedness. Bat Diana! oh, how eilly I was 
to doubt her when she so pleaded for you, and 
grew ao jastly angry with me.” 

The Colonel lifted hia gaze to my face then, 
and I know since, that in that glance he read 
something of the trath. 

‘Stay with me,” Lilias added, presently, 
‘both of you. I like to have you near.” 

‘And your husband?” queationed her 
father. ‘'‘ Lilias, my dearest, will you not see 
him? You know, my child, how short a space 
is left you.” 

She was very quiet a moment, then she 
answered under her breath,— 

“Yes, I. know, and I will see Rodwell, T 
would not like him to feel himself unforgiven. 
I loved him onoe. you know.” 

So Rodwell Kearney was sent for, and he 
came just in time to witness the closing scenea 
of the life he had so wrecked, He seemed 
unfeignedly shocked when first he entered the 
sick room, but presently recovering hia usual 
sang froid spoke airily of ‘little differences” 
besween himself and Lilias, but added that 
they could all be nicely adjasted and life 
would be pleasant again with them. 

The young wife smiled faintly, alas! that 
there ahould be an element of scorn in thes 
smile. 

‘Tam dying!" she said, more firmly than 
she yet had spoken. “I never shall leave this 
house until Iam oarsied from it. Do not s0 
deceive yourself, Rodwell,” and then whilst 
her hands rested on the waving gold of his 
hair, ‘Father, for my sake, because I once 
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held him dearer than life, promise that you 
will never soff-r him to want,” 

‘I bave made provision for him already.” 

Bhe lifsed her mouth to be kiseed before she 
agsio addressed her husband. 

** We made a mistake, Rod,” she said, very 
gently, *‘ bas the results, though bitter, will 
not Iust long; and ch! my dear, I hope when 
I am passed away you will finda wiser woman 
than Ito share your lot,” 

I hated him as he knelt there, shedding his 
hypocritical teara, I hated him more when, 
weatying of the quiet of the siok-room, he 
went ous 6o seek hie own pleasure. 

Once be asked Lilias if she would ses hig 
mother. She suswered with a negative gesture 
and a strony shudder. 

‘No, never any more; and when I am dead 
do not let her come to look upon me, don 
speak of heragsain, Perhaps—I don’t know if 
it would bave been so+bat I have thought 
sometimes we might have been happy bat for 
her.” 

She was too weak to talk more then; but at 
night she revived again; and turned # smiling 
face upon her father. 

‘' Daddy,” she said, “I am going fast, s0 
what I have to say | mast say quickly. Long 
ago I read your secret, and I- was angry ; now 
I know how wicked was my anger, and | want 
to set shinge right, Let me look at you fally 
whilst I speak. Soon FE shall not see your 
dear face avy more. [ read by the light of 
my own love that thia good, forgiving Diana 
bad grown very precious to you. You will 
Not say ‘nay’ to whis?” 

“I cannot,” he answered, “although I 
thoughs [ nad hidden my folly well.” 

** Bat iv was not folly, for this same Diana 
lovad and worshipped you ss you deserve, 
although never a word wotld she say!” 

Sbe had moved a little towards me, but T 
could look neither at her nor the Colonel. I 
could only bary my face in her piliows and 
wait for what muses follow. 

* Bne never gaessed that I~—made wise by 
others—had stolen her secret’; and now, oh, 
my dear! when Iam going away from: you, I 
cannot bear to think of your lonely life. I did 
not consider these things once; but I see 
clearer now. Daddy, darling, you do love 
Diana atill?" 

With my head still bent, I heard him 
answer.— 

** With all my hear}, child |” 

And then touchiog mé with chill fingers, 
she questioned — 

‘And you, Diana? You have not changed? 
All ie with you, ae I guessed ?”’ 

I answered yes, whilet my ‘heart beat so 
fast and loud I could scarcely hear my own 
voice. Then she said,— 

**Come round to my right. Dadéy, she is 
good to look upon,’ she is kind and true, and 
hers ia a heart of gold. Take her hand in 
yours, and iét me before I die hear you 
promise to make each other. happy as I once 
hoped to be!” 

* Diana,” said the Colonel,-gravely, as he 
took my hand, *‘am I to call this mine? Will 
you let me believe that Lilias has read your 
heart’arighs ?” 

And then I, wito had always been so sad a 
coward, lifted my eyes to his, and I-could not 
hide my love longer. 

“ Liltas ia right,” I said. “I have always 
loved yon,’ ana then be stooping kissed me, 
not upon my brow this tims, but opon my 
lips, and as he kissed ms I prayed that I 
might prove a-help mate worshy him, that 
never, never shotld he regret the love he had 
lavished upon me, 

Liliss smiled over our betrethal. 

‘I am content now,” she said, ‘father will 
not miss me so badly having you. Now I want 
to reat.”’ 

She fell asleep soon'after, and when she 
woke we knew the end was near, so weak bad 
grewn hervoice, so white her face. 

“Is there anything you wish to say, dear 
heart? asked the Colonel. 

“ Yes, I would ltke you to marry ‘Diana as 





s00n 83 possible. She is all alone in the world, 
even as you; and oh! may Heaven bless you 
both and keep you glad!"’ Thena little later 
she added, ‘* Where ia Rodwell?” 

“He went down to the village? Shall I 
send for bim?”’ 

“It wonld be too late,’ she answered, with 
& faint sigh ; ‘‘ bat you will tell him I freely 
forgave him. I was no? fis to be a wife, I was 
& poor wilfal girl; bat you will let my soffer- 
ing atone for my folly, and try to think as 
Bindly of me ag you can. Oh! if only I had 
my life t0 come over:sagain, how differently I 
would use it!” Then ae the night wore on, 
‘To is nearly over now, I am not afraid,” and 
those were ber last words to ue, 

She breathed slowly and faintly for, per- 
haps, balf am hour. Then the great change 
came, Dunstan turned to me, and with hand 
clasping hand we watched her flight; then I 
lefo him slone with his dear dead, 

It might have been an bour later when 
Rodwell returned. He was flashed and had 
evidently been drinking, and as I met him in 
the hall, he asked londly for his wife, and 
made aa though to go to her room, bat.! inter- 
cepted him. 

**No,”' I said, sternly, “rot now! not in 
your present state. snoh indignity shal not 


be done to her. Rodwell Kearney, ehe is j 


dead. and in dying she forgave you!” 

“Dead!” he echoed, ‘Then what is to 
beeome of me?” 

‘*I neither know nor care!" I rétoried, 
sharply, for hia selfiehness, his callousness 
roused all the evil temper in me. “I suppose 
Colonel Wardale will nos suffer you to want 
for hie dead child's sake And now, I would 
advise you to goto yonr room atonce. To. 
morrow, when you are sober, you may be ad- 
mitted to her presence,” and without a word 
he went. 

He shed a great many tears over his poor 
young wife when we lowered her into her grave 
beside her cead child, and I think thoze tears 


hardened Danstan sgsinst bim more than | 


anything eles could have tone. 

When the last sad rites were ended, they 
had an interview—he last they ever held—in 
which the Colonel promised to allow Rodwell 
and his’ mother four hundred & year, until 
Rodwe]l married sgain. when,” he added, ‘'I 
think I shall have more than fulfilled my 
word to the child your negleot killed.” 

Then he catne to me, and taking my hand, 
said,— 

“It is trne, Diang, that yon love me, and 
are ready to givé your life into my hards?"’ 

“It is trus’’ I answered, daring to look at 
him; ‘ you mauet believe that.” 

“T shonld be a most miserable @retoh if I 
éould not. And, Diana, you reniember Lilias 
wished that there should be no unnecessary 
delay—when will you marry me?” sa 

And I answered him withous fear or shame. 

“When yon will.” 

* * + 

Five years ago I came as mistress at War- 
dale Court and‘it has been my joy to know 
thst, with each waning year, my husband's 
love for me has suffered no change, that f am 
as essential to his happiness now, as in the 
days of our sad honeymoon, when hia 
@aughter’s death lay heavy on our hearte, 
Miss Harrison now retides with us, baving 
found her scholastic duties too hard for her, 
and now coftstitutes hereelf nurse, governess, 
friend in one to. our two children—little 
Danstan and May. The latter I would have 
christened Lilias, bot Dunstin negatived my 


’ wish. 


“To me that name wil! always be unfortn- 
nate,” he said, ‘oall her Mary,” and from 
Mary it was shortened to May. 

Mrs. Kearney died suddenly shortly after 
poor Lilias, and as Rodwell quickly married 
& rich elderly ‘widow, all correspondence 
ceased between us. He it a man of substance 
now, and has alike forgotten his benefactor 
and the fair young wife whore life he spoiled, 
and whose heart he broke, 

[THE END.] 


FACETIA, 


Tuer good die young. The bad live to jig 
about the weather, and are spoken of as the 
oldest inhabitants, 


Tue firat thing a poor man does and the 
last thing a rich man does is to rash ‘into g 
lawsuit. 

No wonder typowritera are so sudcedsfa|— 
they always have their busineas at their 
fingers’ ends. 

Tarne are two kinds 6f women in the world: 
one kiod sits and crics silently ‘about her 
wrongs, and the other storms and raves abont 
her rights. 

De Garry: “Ie that girl aoroes the stree: 
who playa the piano familiar with Gounod !' 
Gilla; “She must think so, she takes enck 
liberties with him,” 

Site (at an amateur musical party): 
| ‘What's he sipging?"’ Miss Olef: ‘** Let Me 

Like a Soldier Fall,’"’ Smith: * If I bad my 
! pifle with me he should be gravificd." 

Prowptiy Pam —Landiord: "There'll b: 
t the devil to pay 2f you young gentlemen break 
} anything here.”. College Boy: * Well, E have 
juss broken a glase—so here's your money.’ 

** You have moved into the subarbs, haven't 
you?” “Yes; howéid youknow?" “I eaw 
you hurrying down the street with both’ arm: 
| full of bundles yesterday.” 

A xover’s ‘thermometer fills a long.-feli 
want. A‘young man has only to test the 
warmth of his girl's affection to learn whether 
she expects @ watch and chain or only box 0! 
| bon. bone. 

** You young rascal,” said an old gentleman 

to a rash Jittle boy in the atreet, ‘if that cab 

| had run over you, where would you bave been 

| now?’ “ Up behind; a-takin’ of bis ntmber,’ 
| replied the boy. 

Tae Teuu-Tare Evivence.—Mother: ‘1 
think our John is courting some girl.’ 
Father: “Hey? Is he beginning to have 
vaselings on hia-hair?” Mosher: ‘* No; he iz 
beginning to have it on his shirt bosoms. 

“I proxep that vase up in Rome, The 
arroonr I picked up in Paris.” ‘I expected 
to find a los of nice things here, Your ‘brother 
told me lest winter, when I asked after your 
health, that you were picking up all the 
time.” 

Mrs, Larrerty (visitor): ‘Your daugbicr 
bas # foine tovoh, Mre, Moriarty.’ Mrs. 
Moriarty: ‘ Yis, 20 they do be tellin’ me: 
an’, sare, tis no wonther, for she loves ihe 
pianny, an’ never tires of it. Sne has a great 
tashte for musio; bat thin’ that’s owzly 
natural, for her gran’father had ‘this skali Isid 
open wid @ cornet at’a timperance picnic. 

New Great: “Please, mun, whils you're 
down town, would ye be so°kind as to order 
me @ pair o° shoes?'’ Mrs. De Style: “ I—er 
—do not know your size." New girl: * Nor, 
mnm; bat I think if ye get them about the 
siz2 of youra they'll do.” Mca. De Siyle 
(bevitstingly): ‘Do you think yeu comida wear 
them?” NewGirl: ‘Ob, yes, mam, ‘After 
new shoes is wet they shrinks.” 

Giunooty: “What a wonderfal thing the 
Bleotric light is.” Gus De Smith; * Yea, it 
is wonderfal. I expect after a white it will be 
naed to make the crops grow, instead’ of the 
sun."’ There are some orops now that thrive 
by ¢leotric ight.” ‘“Nonsenee.”” ‘No non: 
sense about it. There are lots of young mer 
who sow’most of their wild oats by electric 
light.” 

Henry asked his mamma one day, “ Why 
éo people hunt Jiona-and tixera?" Quoth 
mamma, “ Because they kill the nice, 007, 
listle sheep and<lambs, my darling.’ Henry 
reflected deeply in his small miad,- and. after 
an interval of some’ minutes, came out with 
question number two: “ Then, mamma, why 
don't they hunt butchers as well? They ovght 











{O, ou know!" 
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SOCIETY, 


DysrersiA is citen mistaken for heart 
diseaee, 

Surrerers< front gout rarely “snffer ‘from 
other maladies. 

Tuerz ate one hundred and- twenty. five 
bishops of the Church of Eogtand distribuicd 
over the world. n 

One good effect of short skirts, if ever gene 
rally adopted, will be to force womemto learn 
how to walk well. 

Tne Polish ladies intend wearing nothing» 
bat black thie year, to celebrate the centenary 
of their country's loss of freedom. 

Baron von Paweitt Ramureen, who ig at 
Biarritz, ig still enffering from the effects of 
the inflaenzs, of which he had a severe attack 
at Hampton Court Palace. Ho ia gtadually 
getting better thanks to the climate of Biarritz, 
and is able to aécompany Princess Frederica 
in her daily drives, 

Great preparstions aré already being made 
at Madrid for the Columbus” Exhibition 
nex October in honour of the four hundreéth 
anniversary of the discovery of America. The 
Belgian Government contributes the cradle of 
Charles V. and the mantie of *Montezama, 
which have never yet tfitisted Belgiam. 

Yer another profession for women haa been 
bronght to lignt—namely, that of*designing 
book covers: Is is a special gift, not norelated 
#0 that of-eartoon drawing, bat one which in 
this totntry has not beet so muck followed as 
ig the case in the United States. A good 
cover is almost as attractive as & good title, 
and it seems that the striking covers ‘of many 
of she American editions are dué to the inge- 
nuity of women. 

Tr ia an open seoret that the Dake of Con- 
naught is deatined fo’ sneceed she Dake of 
Cambridge as the Horse Goards.. Tre Duke 
of Wellington‘and Baron Ssotkmsr both con- 
curred in advising Prinee Albers that the 
command of the Army should always be in 
ths hands.of a member of the Royal Family, 
and the Prince impressed the Queen with the 
justice of their views, arid ig’beticved ‘to have 
left am Glabdrate memorandum on the 
subject, 

Emrsnon Wrrxtkm hae ofdered'a new throne 
to be constructed, of which the frame and 
decorations are"to be of pare gold; while the 
coverings and draperies will be éf she °richest 
purple velvet. The old throne of: the Kings 
of Peussia was broken op after Jena, for the 
sake of the precious metals with which it was 
adorned, and sincethat period their Majesties 
have possessed only a'conple Of State chaira. _ 

Tut Qasen seema to Rave ah old-fashioned 
prejadiee agsinast fancifal names, for she has 
expressed her desire that the bride to be of 
the Dake of-Ctsrerfoe shall be’ dulled until her 
marriagé Princesa Viotoria Mary. It-is casy 
to believe that thie command will’ not be at 
all pleasing to the young Princess, who has 
always been kriown ad-' May,” and evidently 
prefers that to ber other names, ab it is b 
this onethat shoal wags signd herself. - 

Tue Dake of Cixrenct ia & very great 
favourite with hostesaés-who have entertained 


» bim, “They always spesk ‘most highly im his 


praise, and say how thovghtfal, courteous? and § 
gentle he always is, and how, in Bpite of his 
exalted rank and great position, be gives so 
litsle trouble in a house; through hie unselfish 
thought for other people His way of receiving 
Congratulation on his engagement is frank and 
manly, and he looks so pleased and just a little 
shy that it ie felt to bea real happy ending to 
& pretty romance Princess May will have.a 
popular Royal Dake for her hasband, with 
magnificent prospects, but she-will also have 
& real instinctive gentleman with an idea of 
women exalted to a very high pitoh by'con- 
templation of his Royal-mother, and these 
qualifications will do more to ensure domestic 
‘than those others which  super- 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Saez canal is 26 feet deep. 

E:cut bundzred thousand people still tpeak 
Welsh, 

For every foot of*stature a man should 
weigh 26th. 

Onty 9 per cené. of cases of amputation are 
fatal. 

Forty-r1cht pénnies .weigh as nearly as 
possible lib, 

Owrnc' to its rarefaction, the air beyond a 
‘ertain height is inc#pable of ¢uctaining 
clouds. The principsi masses of clouds are 
cortained in the air at a height of between 
4500 and 7 500 feet, the average being rather 
more thaa @ mile. 





‘GEMS. 


Avoip siroumlocntion in language. Words, 
like cannon balis, should go straight to their 
mark. 

Tr & man empties his puree into his head, 
no man can take is frdm him. An invest- 
ment in Enowledge always pay the best 
interest. 

Oonr life ig detérmined for us, and it makes 
the mind very free when we give vp wishing, 
and only think of bearing what is laid upon 
us, and doing what is given us to do, 

Tue ultimate fate of the wicked is a matter 
that need not concern any individual, pro- 
vided the individuat-so behaves as to get him- 
self out of the ranks of the wicked. 

Tue pretty woman fades with the’ roses on 
her cheeks; and the girlhood that lasts an 
hour; the beantifol-woman: finds her falness 
of bloom only when a past bas written iteclf 
on her, and her power‘ is then most itresistible 
when it seems going. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Loncn Oars —Half pound ‘of flour, three 


j Ounces ofbutter, fuur ounces of sugar, two 


eggs, quarter of a pound of currants, one gill of 
milk, quarter of a'teaspoonfal carhovate soda. 
one tablespoonfal of vinegar. Beat butter 
and sugar toa cream. © Drop the eggs in ons 
by one; beating thotonghly, Then stir in half 
of the flour and half of the outrants mixed, 
Mix the soda, milk, and vinegar together, and 
quickly add it—then add the remainder of the 
flonr and currants. Pour into a papered and 
buttered cake tin, and bake about an hoor. 
Ginerr Apries—Fotr pounds of spples, 


ginger. Infase the ginger in boiling’ water for 
a few hours, and then strain it; pare’ the 
apples, cut them in quarters, and throw them: 
into cold water; pus into the jéilypan the 
pugar and four breakfast copfois ¢f water, 
using-the infaeion of the gieger as part of it 
and let -it boil five minutes; now lft the 
apples out of the water,cand put them in the 
pan‘ and: boil for shree quarters of @n bour, 
atid put fa pots.-Newton pipping or firm 
apples are beat, 

Sronaz Osxe.—Four eggs, half pound of 
whites sugar, balf pound df white flour, three 
quarters of teaspoonfnl- baking ‘powder, one 
teaspoonfal éssence of Iemon, qdarter of'a tea- 
oupfal cf' milk. “Pat the stigar aud eggs in & 
good-sized basin, and beat them with the 
whisk or twoforks for twenty minutes. Take 
out the whisk and put in spoon, afd stir the 


powder, ahd essence, Pour it into a greseet 
“atid floured cake tif, and put into a modérate 
oven till ready. There is no batter in a 
sponge cake, and:common flour, and not éelf- 





ficially seem to be the most dédirable. 


raising flour, is what is used. 


MISCELLANEODS. 


St. Perensnune fis the oldett ospital in 
Earope, 

THe commen oabbsge is realiy a seashore 
pliant, 

Tue African deterte are ‘slowly becoming 
habitable, 

In France thé sverage family comprises 
three memberz; in Exgland foar; in-Ireland 
five. 

Tue smallest stezm-engine eve* made has 
been constructed by A machiniet inf’ Chemnitz, 
Bsaxony. The fiy- wheel ie two-fifihs of an inck 
in diameter, 
| ‘Tue firsts mention that oan be traced to 
| Ooffes in England’ waa madein the-yeur 1660, 
,; A daty of 47, per gallon was levied on the 
maker, 

Raper flesh, which is said to be tender, 
delicious, and nusritious, is regularly exsorted 
from the Arctic zone to- Hamburg, ~where It 
rosets eager demand at about 6%. a pound, 

In'Chinw the planters cultivate the tes plant 
by diggings béle into which they prt & band- 
ful of seeds, In Aéaam ‘they-plant the seedé 
on small ridges of ¢arth and cover’them over. 

Ressta ia ‘preparing “ for* trouble. The 
Government hag ordered 500 000 rifles from 
French manufsadtarers, and has’ given con- 
tracte for a still larger number to mskers in 
her own country. On the first of Jaty, 1891, 
she expeots to have 1 790 000 new rifles. 

A new skate will-be on the marken this year. 
The inventor claims it oan be pud on in half 
the time that other styles take. Those who 
have watched a young man pus om his best 
girl’s'skatey will not feel disposed to dispate 
this claim. 

We should bé groatly surprieed to see our 
every-day bread come to our tables tied with 
yellow an@ green ribbons, or“decorated with 
golden stars, but there was'a time in England 
‘when 580 simple a thing as gittwerbread was 
treated in a much more-extraordiuary way. 
In its earlier form, gingerbread wassimply & 
bread paste, wiih gingert-and sweetening added. 
A very crude imagination went to work at it, 
and the tharket places "were crowted with 
gingerbread kings and queens, “skints and 
roosters, adorned with gilt’ crowns and 
gceptres, with hulos, wings and tails. 

Tue oldest rosebush in the world ia at 
Hildersheim, an cid town in Hanover, capital 
of a Prussian adnitinistrative dietrict. «21 was 
planted mors than 1 000 yeara sgo bt Cuarle- 
magne in ‘commemoration of @ visit’msds to 
him by” the artbacsador of the *Csliph 
Harounal Rarchid of “ Arabian Nights” fame. 
After it had become 2 flourishing vine a 
cathedral was built over it, the date cf baild- 
ing-being- doubtfol. It is known, however, 


four pounda of sagsr, half pound of whole} that a coffia-shaped vauld was built eround 


its ssored roots in the year 818, the vanls and 
bush surviving a fire whicn destroyed the 
cathedral in 1146. The bueh ia now said to be 
twenty-six fées bigh ‘and to cover thirty-two 
feet of the wa!l, The stem, after oné handred 
yeara growth, fx only two inches in diame- 
ter. 

GeneERALty speaking, there are two kinds of 
atomachs-— the acid ard the ‘bilious ‘stomack. 
Evérybody hae eneor the other, and esoh re. 
quires different food-and oare. Do fruits, acid 
foods and drinke take you feél “bs@, cause 
dyspepsia or colic pains nearly every time you 
‘eat them? “Then you have an atid s¥omach, 
| and it is well to avoid all foods that bave an 
‘excess of acids in«them. Your greatest 
| gemedy after a meal ia bicarbonate of soda, 

carbonie water or vichy.“Do fat-mests, grease 
Sané@ other rich, fetty subctanter cause nansea, 





flour in “very gently, ther’ the milk, baking’ vomiting and sicknesa? “Then ytn’have a 


\Wilious stomach,* “Ydur'greateet remedy is to 

‘avoid all fatty and’ greasy foo¢s de much as 

: possible, and eat frait snd foods containing 
plenty of acide. »Acid drinks are the best 
medicines that you can take. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONPENTS. 


Orarice.—Signor fs pronounced “' seenycr.” 

‘Gopmoruer.—God-parents are under no legal lisbill- 
tles whatever. 

Mosic.—Rosstni’s ‘‘Stabat Mater” was composed 
partly in 1832 and partly in 1841. 


Mopsy.—A person cannot bequeath property he does 
not actually possess, 

Constant Reanre.—You will get pumfce-stone from 
any pafater or colourman. A pennyworth will last for 
years. 

Jouxyxy Srour.—To South Africa the fare and Inci- 
dental expenses run into £20. 


a timber of the orchard belongs to the land- 


Oty Sorprer.—You are entitled toa pension. Apply 
to Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 

ay py parcel post, costing 8d., secing the 
book does not weigh more than one pound. 

Le ee End is the southern extremity of 
the Isle of Wight. 

Aw Apurrer —Stanley’s last expedition was a private 
enterprise organised by the Royal Geographical Society. 

Zrretta.—Dante was the greatest of all [talfan poets, 
You might very fairly call him the Itallan Milton. 

Hossiepenoy.—The “ bench of Bishops” in the Upper 
House consists of twenty-six membors, 


Ancure.—The ooo way is to take a through ticket 
from the Anchor Line Go, Oost between £8 and £9. 

H. P.—There is a grand jury at all quarter sessions 
held for the trial of prisoners. 


Aarp P.—It all depends whether the bankrupt has got 
his discharge. 


Lron.—We have been unable to trace the paragraph to 
which you refer. 


G. 8.—In the absence of an agreement you must give 
eix months’ notice to leave at Christmas, 1892, 


Motty.—The First Suffolk have scarlet uniforms with 
white facings. 


Feayx.—A landlord is not compelled to take money 
on account, though it is usually wise to do so. 


GenTLE Gertaupe.—We cannot name any preparation 
that will destroy the roots of the hair. 


A Constant Reaper.—4n employer is not bound to 
give a character, but the refusal may all the same be an 
act cf great injustice. 


TIxquiry.—We could only consult the directory for the 
musical composer you mention, and this could be done 
as oasily by you as by us. Consult the Musical Directory. 


Distraess.—There {s no law to compel a landlord to 
+ -~rrcatiae and water proof; but there ought 


Torsy.—The Great Western Railway has a mileage of 
2,477 mfles, and the London and North-Westora Ratlway 
one of 1 876 miles. 

Wornre.—Certatinly, can be promoted from the 
ranks to a pan Sach a thing occurs perhaps 
once a year in the army. 

Jos.—If “net by the year, a year’s salary can be 
a t will be for the employer to fix the 


Lapysrap.—It is quite Impossible for you to curea 
sealskin. Only experienced furriers are > ft to to undertake 
such a task. 


Lewntr.—The “I O U" is evidence of the debt ff given 
or a a within six years of the debt being 
con! . 


F. B.—Bread must now be sold by welght—that Is to 
say, a loaf, whatever the price, must be guaranteed a 
certain weight. 


Lzs MisraBtzrs —With every desfre to assist you it fs 
—_ impossible for us to answer without knowing 
something of the facts of the case. 
T. L. O.—The executors are not bound to pay any 
legacies until they have ascertained the actual yield of 
the deceased's estate. 


May Brossom.—In the absence of the husband the 
pny a would bs entitled to hold the furniture, etc., left 
in. 


Tom's Darina —1. Second Battalfon Border Rogl- 
ment are at Moultan, Bengal, 2 K Battery of the 
Horse Artillery are at Lucknow. 


Emicrant.—You had better write to the secretary, 
Eaigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, Weatminster, 
London, 8 W., and you will recefve an answer. 


Dick.—The corn laws were repesled in 1846, Sir 
Robert Peel being Premier. Peel had been a ‘Con- 
servative, but his party deserted hfm on this question. 

Satire.—The Royal Agricultaral Society's Show was 
held at Ciifton, Bristol, 1878, and the Bath and West 
ot Eagland Show was held at ‘the same place, 1885. 


Art.—l1. Probably the director of the National Gallery 
would give an opinion on the matter. If not, we can 
suggest nothing but recourse to a reputable picture- 

2. Rubens not vonfrequently = on wood, 
sometimes on canvas attached to wood, and occasionally 
n paper attached to canvas, 
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Recutar Reaper.—Sorry we are unable to help you 
ont of your difficulty, but these mach‘res are not made 
in this country. Oar faea is they come from the States. 


Batprrson.— We see no object In taking the date of a 
Bank of Hogland note, if you have the number correctly 
= with the letter and small figures preceding the 
number, 


AFFLIcTeD.—Stammering can be cured by careful 
attention to the breathing while attempting to speak ; 
and with patience on the part of his parents no child 
need grow up a stammerer. 


One ts Dirricuttizs —If the debt was incurred in the 
Isle of Man the debtor would have to answer a summons 
there. You had better cffer what you can afford, and 
the rest by instalments. 


Qouitz Enatise.—When the Queen dies the Prince of 
Wales will be crowned King; his Priacess, however, 
will not be crowned, though ahe will be called Queen by 
courtesy. 

Ionornant.—1. The year 1900 will not be lesap-year. 
2, To make ths astronomical calculations accurate the 
extra day has to be dropped once in a hundred years. 
8 1904 will bo leap-year. 


Uncix Tom.~ Uncle Tom's Cabin is the name of a well- 
known novel, aud there may be for what we know a 
Life of Uncle Tom, who was the slave referred to in the 
story, aud who died only recently. 


Farr Rosatrixrp.—What you seem to wish is silvered 
glass; that isa mirror without the frame. Cannot bo 
had, but there is no reason why you should not buy a 
cheap mirror and take the frame off. 


SELF-RESPECT, 


amen lene cont ey ont hae doen 
Or toes deride, and ridicule, and frown ; 
When envy snatches at — hard-earned’ crown, 
Or malice robs thee of deserved renown, 

Rise above them. 


Make sure thine alms and purposes are right, 
Then gird thyselt with valour for the fight ; 
Clad in the well-proved matl of honour bright, 
The victory shall be thine. In virtue’s might 
Rise above them, 


Seek not to put them down, but be thine aim 
With mild cheeanes to awaken shame ; 
Show that you will not orioge to wealth or fame 
Won at the cost of honour or good name— 

Rise above them, 


But not disheartened by thetr envious jests 

Measure thyself with them by inward teat ; 

With noble emulation do thy boast 

By makiog thyself greater— not them less: 
Rise above them, 


Hold up thine head and show thy manly face ; 

Worth, intellect, will, , I trace. 

These coins well used will purchase name name and place 

Worth all the phantom honours vain men chase : 
Bise above them. 


Above them—not in pe influence bought 
With gold—by greedy office mongers sought, 
Bat tn the dignity of Goclike _— 
By high integrity and culture taught 

Rise above them. 


Thy heavenly Father’s ald and guidance crave 
To keep theo self-contained and firm and brave. 
Master of every impulse—not the slave— 
By aspirations high thy Make grave: 
Rise above them. 
M, F. V. D. 


Jacko.—There are no such licensed h anywhere 
under British _ nor are sales of the kind pl describe 
— Someone has been telling you more than he 


Darsy.—A divorced woman has no legal claim to her 
former husband's name ; and if she took a title with her 
husvand’s name she would consequently cease to havea 


claim to such title. 


Krt.—We have not heard of the doctor you name ; but 
the town where he is said to reside is quite small, and 
it amounts to a certainty that the station-mester can 
give his address if you ask him for it. 


Many Annex. — Penal servitude ‘‘for life” and for “the 
term of his natural life” mean the same thing. The 
convict is usually released at the end of twenty years; 
but not always. 


A Sorrerer.—The best preventive of sea-sickness is 

eclared to be anti-pyrine, 14 to 16 grains being taken 
esch day for three days preceding embarkation and 
three days after sailing, get — for tne whole treat- 
ment and divide into six portions. 

Harry.— We have no knowledge of the Canadian force 
you refer to, and as for the forces in -_— colontal 


settlements where they are composed of Huropeans 
they are usually dreme trem eity forces in Scotland or 


Hogland. 


Trovsiz.— Where pr can be made for com- 
pletely isolating and properly nursing patients at home. 
a 
doing 


the authorities are not justified in removing them to 
public hospital, if for no other reason than that in 

82 they are wasting the —— ft bw oy 
Relatives may very well refuse to permit re 

sach cases, 





———= 

Pozztep —Briatol is a city and a county fn trssir, te 
it 1s nota “shire.” The fitty-twd counties of En glans 
and Wales are commonly spoken of as the “ shires,” ont 
strictly speaking a “shire” and a ‘' county” are no; 
interehangeable terms. 


ANX(OUS FOR ADvice.—What you are aiming at ;, 
evidently an annuity. You must tell us whether yo; 
are man or woman, and your age, before it fs poseit, 
for us to say what sum you must pay now to obtain 2; 
weekly some time hence. It will be a large one, 


Constance.—Of course, no human being can tell 5, 
when a season bogins ; the comes imperceptini;, 
Bat taking one year with another, what are calle 
average dates have been arrtved at. They are tho, 
given in the almanacks and diaries. 


Iw a Frx.—If the servant was engaged to come on, 
certain date you were + at ny, be to engage anothe; 
in her place until she has broken her engagement by 
ed og Asit So aaa claim compensation {j 
your breach of con‘ 


enchnger ere <= The lime has not staing 
your cloth, it has bleached the colours out of it, ani 
there is no remedy for that = you like to try t 
wash some antline colours in, Get any colour of aniling 
dye at the chemist’s 


T. P.—All the children of the deceased are entitled to 
share equally im the property he has left. If anyone hy 
taken possession of ~ of the goeds without authority, 
he can be summoned by the representative of the do 
ceased for illegaily detaining them. 

D. F.—We consider you should pay pe saruete 
the “board wages” for the broken we: Aad a 
provided the board she would, of course, have lived st 
your expense during those four days, 80 you will los 
nothing by paying. 

Grorcs.—A medical may be patented, of 
any other article, and each bex or bottle must bear 

a Government stamp according to value. The person 
selling the properstion must then take out a license of 
. @ year. 

B.—We don’t yh — what you mean by th 
om ride by rail” in Hagland, bat in pofat ot die 
tance from Exeter to Osha > G.W.B. and L. aod 
N.W. Ratlway Oompantes, without changing carriaga, 
would perhaps suit you. 

Ianonamvus.—A physician may bea doctor of medicins 
(M.D.), bus every M.D. is not a physfctan, that term, a 
ar poe used, implying .~ the —y-44 man cos 
not seek a general practice, but prefers to be consults 
only on special forms of disease. 

Pat.—Joseph Brady, Toews, Kelly, Thomas Caffrey, 
Patrick Delapy, Daniel 0 and Michael Fagan 
were the men FHF tera Caven: 
Ss Mr. Burke in "Pr centx —. wea (okie ae 
and James Oarey were approvers. Fitz-Harris (Skin the 
Goat) imprisoned for life. 


Brssy.—Stammering can only be cured the exer. 
cise of great patience and perseverance, thera ta 
wrong with the formation of your mouth ani 
Practise speaking slowly and distinctly «he. 
paved alone, especially over any word that fsa 
particular atumbifag- when you are talk'nj 
to others, you come to any difficulty, pause and tae 
breath and try to overcome any nervousness which only 
aggravates tho evil. If you are among psople who tun 
ar »ffl‘ction {ato ridicule, try not to irritated, as 
on! makes the stammering worse ber the 
old gdage, ‘ Patience and perseverance, like faith, re 
mountains.” We trust that your mountain my 

soon be removed, 


Hypatia.—Hypatia was a beautiful heatheness, who 
lived in Alexandria, In Egypt, in the early part of tx 
fifth century, and used to lectare in in public with great 
success, = philosophy and mythology. Cyril wa 
then the Christian bishop or of Alexandris; 
and being aman of Roman pluck and earnes'ness, he 
regarded Hypatia with enmity, which she repaid with 
soied cattecs the beanies and’ Guess popes 
pera’ au and eloquent 
that they broke out into threats against her Jits; a 
their hatred was intensified by the fact tha’ Orestes, 
the Roman = etect, or governor, admired sher and tok 
counsel of her in all important matters. Finally, th: 
wild monks of the desert came swarming to alexani:!s 


christ, and the excitement ran so high that she wa‘ 
waylaid in the street, dragged to the chief temple of tte 
Christians, and there torn in pieces and her flesa sorsp«' 
from her bones. Oyril was not a party to this horridic 
crime, but he refused to give up the perpetratess of it 

and such was the anarchy of the times that ther. *4! 
no power in africa which would compel their surrende". 
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